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CHAPTER VI. 


* FRIEND, CHARLEY—FRIEND !’ 


T is a fortnight before the day 
on which Miss West-Norman 
will come of age. Mrs. West is 
sitting in the drawing-room of 
Norman House, busily employed 
on an elaborate pattern of point- 
lace, a work in which she excels 
and without which she is seldom 
seen; at -her feet plays little 
Arthur, a handsome, dark-eyed, 
Spanish-looking child of the Paul 
Delaroche type ; and at a daven- 
port, some little distance from the 
widow, sits Miss Strong, unsociably 
writing letters. 

When to them enters Mr. Mild- 
may, unusually red and fiurried, 
-and all in a mild perspiration from 
the soft May temperature and his 
own palpable annoyance. 

‘Mrs. West—Miss Strong—I 
have just met her out riding with 
‘Captain Staunton again. This 
must be put a stop to.’ 

The widow looks up from her 
employment with an excellently- 
acted air of surprise. 

‘ What must be put a stop to, 
Mr. Mildmay ?’ 

But he takes no notice of this 
question, crossing at once to the 
davenport and occupying a seat on 
the ottoman beside it. 
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* Have you spoken to Everil on 
the subject, Miss Strong ?’ 

‘I have not, Mr. Mildmay. You 
must excuse me; I knew you 
wished it, but I do not feel myself 
justified in doing so. It is such a 
very delicate matter, you see; and 
though Miss West-Norman is kind- 
ness and amiability itself, I am 
sure she would resent any inter- 
ference with it.’ 

‘Is there no one, then, who has 
courage to point out to the girl 
the misery she is storing up for 
herself and others? Mrs. West, 
you are her cousin, and the Earl’s 
interests must be dear to you— 
surely you will help us!’ 

‘ Help you, my dear Mr. Mild- 
may! Ofcourse I will in any way 
in my power. But what is all this 
about? You are talking Greek to 
me. Has dear Everil done any- 
thing naughty? She is terribly 
wild I know.’ 

The rector leaves his seat be- 
side the apparently unsympathetic 
Miss Strong and takes one next to 
the widow, whose soft eyes are 
filled with concern for his un- 
known anxiety. 

* Have you not perceived it ?— 
the attentions, I mean, of Captain 
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Staunton to Everil, and the evi- 
dent pleasure she takes in them ? 

‘ Pleasure? Oh! Mr. Mildmay, 
when she is as good as engaged to 
poor dear Valence!’ 

‘That is just it, Mrs. West. 
She is as good as engaged; and 
should she refuse to fulfil her en- 
gagement, she will not only ruin 
her own prospects, but cause us all 
great pain. And, in her position, 
it is not right she should receive 
the constant visits of a young man 
like Captain Staunton. He is here 
almost every day.’ 

‘He is staying at Greenock 
Park, you see,’ murmured the 
widow, ‘and his sister, Lady 
Russell, is one of my earliest 
friends. We are so very intimate. 
It only seems natural to me that 
Maurice should be much about 
any place at which I am a visitor.’ 

‘Oh! if he came on your ac- 
count, Mrs. West, I should have 
nothing more to say on the sub- 
ject. But it appears to me that 
his object in coming is the com- 
pany of my ward. I met them 
walking through the wood together 
yesterday as I returned from my 
parish rounds, and I meet them 
riding through the lanes together 
to-day. It’s not safe, madam— it’s 
not safe.’ 

* Not safe! In what way? 

‘ Why—in the usual way, of 
course. This young fellow will get 
making love to Everil—if he has 
not done so already—and turning 
her head with his nonsense; and 
then I wouldn’t give twopence for 
the Earl’s chance of winning her. 
He ought never to have been al- 
lowed to become so intimate here.’ 

‘ Dear me! You put the matter 
before me in an entirely new light,’ 
remarks Mrs. West musingly. 

Miss Strong wheels round on 
her chair and looks the innocent 
creature full in the face. 

‘It’s more than Mr. Mildmay 
does to me,’ she says plainly ; ‘and 
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I should hardly have thought, 
Mrs. West, after the conversation 
we had together the day Miss 
West-Norman sprained her ankle, 
that you would have been so blind. 
Ive seen it all along, and been very 
sorry for it; but she has paid no 
attention to my hints. I don’t like 
Captain Staunton—I never did; 
and I think, if he were an honour- 
able man, he would avoid making 
a young lady whom he knows to 
be already engaged to be married 
the topic of common discussion.’ 

* He would be afflicted beyond 
measure if he knew your opinion 
of him,’ remarks the other lady 
quietly, as she bends over the piece 
of work in her hand. 

*I cannot say I quite disagree 
with Miss Strong,’ interposes the 
rector. ‘I don’t know much of 
Captain Staunton, but, under the 
circumstances, a gentleman should. 
refrain from forcing his attentions 
upon any woman.’ 

‘ But who says he forces them ?’ 
What proof have we that he makes 
love to her? Has any one seem 
anything or heard anything, that 
we should condemn Captain Staun- 
ton without further inquiry? For 
my own part, such an idea never 
entered my head.’ 

Miss Strong can restrain herself 
no longer. 

‘Oh! Mrs. West! What then did 
you think was the meaning of this. 
gentleman and your cousin always 
getting alone together, walking to- 
gether, riding together, as they 
have invariably done for the last 
fortnight? Mr. Mildmay, I should 
have spoken to you before, but 
after what the General and your- 
self said to Miss West-Norman, I 
thought it would be presumption 
to interfere further. And with 
Mrs. West present, too, who knows. 
Captain Staunton so intimately and 
is so well aware of her cousin’s 
engagement, I thought there could 
be no real danger.’ 
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*‘ As I was just saying to you, 
Mr. Mildmay, when Miss Strong 
interrupted us,’ continues the 
widow, with scornful contempt of 
the other’s interposition, ‘ this is 
all news to me; and, entre nous, I 
believe it to be all moonshine. 
Maurice is an agreeable companion, 
I allow, and one whom any young 
girl would be pleased to laugh and 
talk with. But if you are really 
alarmed, what had we better do? 
With poor dear Valence’s cause so 
close at heart (to say nothing of 
my attachment to Everil), you may 
be sure you may command my 
services.’ 

‘I never doubted it, Mrs. West. 
I am afraid Captain Staunton’s in- 
timacy here has advanced too far 
to be ended without causing an 
unpleasant rupture, which would 
be the very thing to put my fiery 


ward upon her mettle, and make’ 


her think she liked him and that 
they were both very much ill- 
used. So, what I propose to do is 
to ask the Earl to come and stay 
here at once.’ 

* What! poor dear Valence ? 

‘ Yes!—why not? He was to 
have been here on the twenty- 
sixth, the day before her birthday, 
and a week or so cannot make 
much difference to him. Though 
of course, we must be very careful 
not to let him have the slightest 
hint of the reason we wish his visit 
to be forestalled.’ 

‘I understand. But what good 
do you suppose Valence’s presence 
will effect, Mr. Mildmay ?” 

*‘ My dear madam, every good in 
the world. Everil is wilful and 
headstrong, and fond of declaring 
she will have her own way in 
everything, but still she has been 
brought up to regard the Earl as 
her future husband ; and his actual 
presence may recall her to a sense 
of her responsibilities. Added to 
which he is young, good-looking, 
and likely to make himself agreeable 
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to his promised bride—and all 
women are romantic. He may even 
drive Captain Staunton from the 
field.’ 

‘ Oh! Mr. Mildmay, do send for 
him!’ says Miss Strong implor- 
ingly. 

The governess who was looks at 
the governess that is with wide- 
opened eyes of surprise at the 
familiar manner in which she pre- 
sumes to mention a member of the 
aristocracy. 

‘Lord Valence may have en- 
gagements that will preclude his 
compliance with Mr. Mildmay’s 
wishes, she replies with awful 
precision. 

‘I look to you to aid me in 
persuading him to fulfil them, 
Mrs. West,’ says the rector. ‘ Will 
you write to your brother-in-law 
and ask him to come here as soon 
as he can conveniently leave Castle 
Valence ?” 

‘ I am afraid there is very little 
chance of his doing so.’ 

‘But on such an occasion! 
Well, never mind; perhaps, after 
all it would be better that, in the 
character of her guardian, I should 
write and ask him to take up his 
residence here for a few days be- 
fore the eventful twenty-seventh. 
Whatever Captain Staunton’s in- 
tentions may be, he will hardly be 
so bold as to attempt to carry 
them out under the Earl’s very 
nose.’ 

‘I am sure you are unjust to 
poor Captain Staunton,’ says the 
widow, who sees she has played a 
wrong card in refusing to write to 
Valence, ‘and dear Everil too. 
How shocked she would be if she 
could hear us discussing her ac- 
tions in this cold-blooded manner! 
It always seems to me as though 
these very delicate matters should 
be left quite alone—to take care 
of themselves, in fact.’ 

‘ There is such a thing as leaving 
matters too much alone,’ replies 
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the rector shortly. ‘General Hawke 
mentioned the impolicy of young 
Staunton’s frequent visits to our 
ward when he was last here ; but, 
unfortunately, advice too often 
seems to have an opposite effect 
upon Everii to what is intended. 
She has certainly not discouraged 
his presence since.’ 

‘ She invited him to dinner the 
very same day,’ says Miss Strong. 

‘ That may have been because she 
felt her guardians’ fears were so un- 
founded,’ says Mrs. West sweetly. 
‘ We should try and be charitable 
in our judgments, Miss Strong. 
Arthur, my darling! bring me that 
skein of thread.’ 

‘ Well, let us hope so,’ remarks 
Mr. Mildmay, rising. ‘ Any way, I 
shall write to the Earl to-night; 
and if you can add anything to 
induce him to come here, Mrs. 
West, we shall be very much 
obliged to you. Good-day !’ 

‘Oh, I shall do my best, you 
may depend on it, Mr. Mildmay. 
If dear Everil does act against 
your wishes and those of General 
Hawke, you shall not have to say 
it is my fault,’ she responds softly, 
as she takes her little boy by the 
hand and leads him out of the 
room. 

But as soon as she hears from 
her own apartment the quick, 
rather noisy step of Miss West- 
Norman on the staircase, and the 
slam of the door that usually be- 
tokens that young lady’s entrance 
to her bedroom, she rushes after 
her. 

‘ Well, darling ! have you had a 
pleasant ride ?’ 

‘ Very pleasant, thank you, Aga- 
tha,’ replies the heiress, with a 
suspiciously heated appearance 
about the face. 

* How far did you go?’ 

‘ Only to Rockingham Corner.’ 

‘ Only to Rockingham Corner— 
and away two hours and a half! 
How slowly you must have ridden!’ 
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* We did ride slowly. It is too 
warm to-day to do anything but 
walk. I feel quite “done up” as 
it is.’ 

‘ Oh, you naughty girl! Well’ 
(with a sigh), ‘I wish I had been 
spending my afternoon half as 
pleasantly. We've had such a 
scene downstairs.’ 

‘Ascene! Who with? 

‘Your guardian and your du- 
enna, my dear! I wouldn’t be 
you for all the world. What a 
life you lead amongst them.’ 

‘What have they been saying 
now ?” 

‘ What have they not been say- 
ing? It seems you are carrying 
on your game a little too openly, 
Miss Everil. There is to be a 
stop put to all your rides and 
talks and pleasant little walks. 
You are to have a watch-dog set 
over you next week.’ 

* What do you mean ?” 

‘ That somebody’s devotion is 
rather too marked, and somebody 
else does not snub him as mutch 
as she might do. Consequently 
the bridegroom elect is to be 
brought on the stage and ordered 
to look after his own property.’ 

‘ Agatha, you are joking with 
me!’ 

‘ My dear child, I think it too 
serious a subject to joke on. I 
am telling you the plain truth. 
Mr. Mildmay and Miss Strong 
(who appears now to be his chief 
counsellor) have come to the con- 
clusion that poor Maurice is at 
Norman House much too often, 
and have resolved to let Valence 
know of it, and ask him to come 
here at once, instead of delaying 
his visit till the twenty-sixth. It’s 
no use you see, Everil. Fate is 
too strong for you. You'll have 
to give that man up.’ 

Miss West-Norman does not 
answer, but her teeth are fixed 
upon her lower lip and her colour 
has considerably increased. 

















* Are they really going to write 
to Valence?” 

‘Mr. Mildmay is. He asked 
me to do so, but I refused. I 
love dear Valence, as you know, 
as much as if he were my own 


brother, but—I love you too, 
Everil,’ says the Cat in a lower 
tone. 

‘Thank you, Agatha. 
almost believe you do.’ 

‘ And when I hear them abuse 
poor Maurice for no fault of his 
own, I confess it disturbs me. 
How can the poor fellow help 
adoring you? He knows his own 
deficiencies well enough; and 
yet—the fact is these things are 
not to be argued or reasoned 
about.’ 

‘ Does Guardy think that—that 
— Captain Staunton likes me, 
then ?” 

‘ Think, my dear Everil! Who 
could help seeing it. The man 
is simply swallowed up with love 
for you. But he is quite aware 
there is no chance of marrying 
you. He is not so conceited as 
to suppose you would give up 
your fortune for his sake. And 
I suppose these little rides and 
walks are a solace to him. Poor 
wretch ’ (with a pitiful laugh) 
* they won’t last long.’ 

‘ And my cousin is to be asked 
here in order to put a stop to 
them? says the girl presently. 

‘Valence is to be asked here 
in order (as Mr. Mildmay puts it) 
to “drive Staunton from the 
field.” I can’t say I like the idea, 
Everil. It strikes me rather in 
the light of an indignity. Even 
your father left you a free agent 
till your twenty-first birthday. 
I don’t think he can have in- 
tended you should be ordered 
about, and have a watch set over 
you as though you were a naughty 
child.’ 

‘ Neither will I,’ cries the girl 
in a burst of indignation. 


Yes, I 
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‘ They 
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may bring all the earls in the 
kingdom and set them to keep 
guard over me, and it will not 
make the difference of one jot or 
tittle in my behaviour. I have 
done as I liked hitherto, and I 
will do it to the end.’ 

‘ Shall you speak to Mr. Mild- 
may about it? There is yet 
time.’ 

‘No! I shall speak to no one. 
I shall go on my own way re- 
joicing, and let them do exactly 
as they choose. What difference 
should Valence’s presence or ab- 
sence make to me? He holds no 
authority over me, and never 
will——’ 


‘Oh, hush! darling. You 
mustn’t say that. It isn’t right, 
you know.’ 


Miss West-Norman glances at 


_ her companion with something 


very like contempt. 

‘You are such a wonderful 
mixture, Agatha. I never know 
whether you really want me to 
marry Valence or not. But no 
one’s opinion but my own will 
have any weight with me. And 
I am almost glad my cousin is 
coming, that I may just show him 
how little I care for what he 
likes or doesn’t like.’ 

‘You mustn’t do anything 
naughty, you know,’ says the 
widow coaxingly, ‘or I shall be 
sorry I told ‘you this. You can 
easily give poor Maurice a hint 
on the subject, which I am sure 
you will not find him backward 
to take. He may be all that Miss 
Strong and Mr. Mildmay say, but 
he is a thorough gentleman, and 
will not submit to have his pride 
wounded twice.’ 

* What do they say of him ?’ 

‘ Oh! terrible things, my dear. 
I shouldn’t like to repeat them ; 
and especially as I know his worst 
fault in this instance has been 
loving youtoo much. But I’m sure 
you'll find a mere hint sufficient 
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to rid yourself of his presence. 
Or would you like me to write to 
Lady Russell 4 

‘Thank you, Agatha’ (coldly), 
* but I can manage my own affairs 
without help from any one. When 
is Valence likely to arrive ?’ 

*I don’t know that he'll come 
at all, my dear—indeed I think 
it very unlikely he will. But 
Mr. Mildmay insists upon my 
adding my mite of influence in 
the scale. Which way shall I 
turn it, Everil? Shall Valence 
come before the appointed time— 
or—shall he not come?’ 

‘Let him come!’ cries the girl 
excitedly. ‘Why should I object 
to it? He will be no more check 
upon my actions than any other 
guest would be. He will not be 
able to claim one minute more of 
my time than I choose to bestow 
upon him. By all means let him 
come. It may soften the disap- 
pointment in store for him,’ she 
adds with a hard laugh. ‘ He 
will see how little he has to lose.’ 

‘Very well, dear. I will do 
my best to persuade him,’ replies 
the Cat, though, as usual, she 
does not mean what she says. 

Miss West-Norman, still in a 
white heat of indignation, changes 
her riding-habit, and descends to 
the drawing-room like a porcu- 
pine with all its quills erect, 
ready to let drive at the first 
intruder. 

The only person she finds there 
on whom to exercise her skill, 
however, is Captain Maurice 
Staunton, whose large dark eyes 
soften with pleasure at her 
coming. 

She does not approach him 
within half the length of the 
room, but throws herself upon 
a sofa in the opposite corner, 
whereon Charley, the Skye ter- 
rier, has comfortably ensconced 
himself. After a few vague re- 
marks her companion shifts his 





seat, and draws nearer to her 
side. 

‘Are you tired after your long 
ride? he says, leaning over the 
back of the sofa. 

‘Rather. It is a languid day, 
is it not?’ 

‘ Yes, it was so delightful, I wish 
that we had ridden twice as far.’ 

She makes no answer to this 
remark, but pulls the ears of her 
Skye terrier. 

‘ Happy Charley!’ sighs Captain 
Staunton, slipping into the seat 
next to her. 

* To have his ears pulled ? 

* Even that, by such a hand as 
yours;’ and as he speaks he 
lightly touches it. The dog 
springs forward with a growl. 

‘ Take care. Charley is a very 
vigilant guardian, and will fly at 
any one who touches even the 
sleeve of my dress.’ 

‘What an inconvenient dog. 
How your friends must bless him.’ 

‘Oh! he is not so undiscrimi- 
nating as all that. He knows 
my friends from my foes. If I 
said to him, “ Friend, Charley— 
friend!” he would let you do 
anything.’ 

‘ Say it to him, then.’ 

The girl is silent. She is 
looking downwards, gazing into 
the yellow eyes of the Skye ter- 
rier, whose jaws are all ready for 
a snap, with her face full of a 
thoughtful anxiety, as though she 
were waiting to hear what her 
heart said to her. 

‘ Everil!’ (it is the first time 
he has called her by her Christian 
name) ‘do you want me to have 
my fingers bitten off? 

His hand is stealing nearer to 
her own. The dog’s eyes become 
livid: his nose trembles with ex- 
citement. 

‘ Friend, Charley—friend f she 
says in a low agitated whisper. 
The next moment the ‘ friend’ has 
his arm round her waist. 

















CHAPTER VII. 


‘po I LOVE HIM, OR DO I NOT 
LOVE HIM? 


“ Do I love him, or do I not love 
him? says the girl passionately 
to herself, as she retires for the 
night. 

She is quite alone, and she has 
locked the bedroom door. No 
prowling cats, no sympathetic 
duennas nor prying waiting-maids 
can intrude upon her privacy. 
She stands face to face with her- 
self and a very wondering heart. 

‘Do I love him, or do I not love 
him? 

Had Miss West-Norman any 
knowledge of love, she would not 
dream of asking this question. 
People who have to think and 
wonder and demur if they are 


really in love, might save them-° 


selves a great deal of trouble by 
answering at once in the negative. 
They may be charmed, attracted, 
dazzled, fascinated; but they are 
nothing more. Some may think 
that, considering the many mis- 
takes the world makes in this mat- 
ter, and the woful consequences 
that follow its errors, it would be 
well if a certain code of signals 
could be drawn up by which we 
might test the fidelity of our own 
feelings. But who could be found 
sufficiently daring to attempt to 
fathom that which is unfathom- 
able, or to lasso the wild breeze 
and drive it in double harness ? 
What would be the rule in one 
case of the kind would prove a ran- 
diom guess in another: and, spite 
of the wisdom of ages, we should 
still repair but to one oracle to 
learn the truth—that mysterious 
echo in our own hearts which 
will not stay to be questioned, 
but clamours out its secret with 
every breath we draw and every 
thought that flashes through our 
mind. The materialist may fix 
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the dwelling-place of love in the 
blood, the psychologist declare 
that it emanates from the brain, 
but the lover knows that it is 
everywhere. 

Some people love with their 
heads; others with their hearts. 
Both may be good in their way for 
ordinary purposes; but the rarest 
love of all is when heart and head 
unite to fetter us. 

Such a love comes to very few. 
It never comes more than once in 
a lifetime, and whether gratified 
or not, it is always disappointing. 
It is a brilliant flame that scorches 
us up, body and soul, but leaves 
a memory behind it sweeter than 
the most glowing reality. It is 
all life crushed into one wild rush 
of feeling, when spirits meet and 
mix, and suffer ever afterwards for 
having attempted to forestall the 
marriages of Heaven. A friend of 
mine says that if a man desires to 
be happy, he should marry, not the 
woman whom he loves, but the 
woman who loves him; and I am 
almost ready to indorse my friend’s 
opinion. 

You cannot take the woman 
whom you love—who has en- 
thralled you perhaps by her intel- 
lect, her beauty, her popularity, 
her wit, and shut her up in a cage 
to sing for you alone. Perhaps 
she might not sing under those 
circumstances ; perhaps, like Rosa- 
mond’s purple jar, if you removed 
her from the chemist’s illuminated 
window, you might find her to be 
a very plain, white, uninteresting 
glass bottle. You let your bird 
loose then once more to fascinate 
the world; and, unless you are far 
above the weaknesses of ordinary 
mortals, you follow her career with 
jealous eyes and a hungry heart, 
and a sneer or a cold welcome for 
every one who presumes to follow 
your example and admire that 
which belongs to you alone. 

And then, if you love very fondly 
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—love not like the beast that per- 
ishes, but as an embryo angel— 
fix your whole heart and soul 
upon one man or woman, and mu- 
tually lay open the secrets of your 
breasts to one another, what spots 
and flaws you find! what moral 
stains, what wounds that you have 
no power to heal, what memories 
in which you have no share! 

Yes! I agree with the worldly 
but prudent sentiments of my 
friend. Marriage, to be endurable, 
must. be one-sided. Let those ex- 
pend their lives and intellects in 
loving who can afford to lose them ; 
but let us who are wise keep quiet 
and permit ourselves to be loved. 

It is a common remark and a 
well-known fact that men gene- 
rally marry their opposites. The 
clever man marries a fool; the 
rake a dowdy ; the parson a flirt; 
the idiot a blue-stocking. It can- 
not be affinity of soul that brings 
these people together; and yet 
they are so brought, and pass 
through life no worse off appa- 
rently than their neighbours. 

Is there then something in this 
mysterious affinity of soul—some- 
thing so awful, so transcendent, 
so overwhelming, that it repulses 
us from instead of attracting us 
to one another? I believe it. I 
believe that perfect union of spirit 
was not intended for this earth, 
and that if it is ever consummated 
it is soon cut short again. 

Have any of the faithful loves 
by which men of talent have made 
women famous—on which, by pens 
dipped in the gall of satire or 
despair, they have dilated in prose 
and verse, stamping immortality 
on their genius by letters traced 
in their own hearts’ blood, been 
happy loves? 

And had they been gratified 
instead of disappointed—had all 
things gone well with them, would 
they have been inspired to write 
as they did, or sunk into the sloth 


and apathy of incarcerated an@ 
well-fed animals ? 

There are some herbs that re- 
quire to be trodden on and crushed 
before the sweetness of their per- 
fume is perceptible. 


So sit at home and take your’ 
ease, daughters of the land; eat well 
of the fat and drink of the lees, 
but don’t flatter yourselves that the 
inspirations of your lords (if they 
have any inspirations) are drawn 
from the contemplation of your 
well-bred propriety. There is a 
mistress, called Memory, which 
every man who lives by his wits is 
bound to keep; and if he have no 
memory he will in all probability 
soon cease to live at all. The most 
prosperous husbandman is he who 
has best stored his garners with 
grain from the last year’s crop, 
with which to meet the exigencies 
of the coming dearth. 

And take courage, disappointed 
hearts who have jostled your 
partner in the world’s fair one 
hour too late. Silence and Sepa- 
ration are twins whom it is hard 
to nurse and smile upon; but the 
parentage of one bright thought 
from an inspired brain—the pos- 
session of one wild wish from 
another life that yours might be 
commingled with it and expire— 
to be, in fact, the ideal love—the 
object of a never-gratified desire— 
the Paradise which a kindred soul 
looks forward to possess on the 
eternal shores—is worth all the 
commonplace domestic happiness 
in the world. 

The romance of real life is so- 
soon over. The husband grows 
irritable or apathetic; the wife 
stout or indifferent; the babies 
develop into men and women 
clamouring for money; and there: 
is nothing left in the future but 
two narrow graves, and the vexed 
question which shall occupy his or: 
hers first. 
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But it is only when this life 
ends that the real union of intel- 
lect and sympathy can be consum- 
mated. Shut out from them on 
earth, these two great atfributes 
of the Eternal will meet you be- 
yond all this worldly hubbub 
(where you would hardly have had 
leisure to appreciate them), fresh, 
young, and ardent as when first 
they flashed upon you in the flesh, 
but to leave you, as you then 
imagined, in everlasting darkness. 
* Easier than air with air, if spirits em- 

brace, 
Total they mix ;’ 


and in how many cases will it 
not be found that the embraces of 
earth have had too much clay in 
their admixture to bear renewal in 
the happy hunting-grounds above! 

It is of the existence of love, of 
which the primal element is the 
sympathetic attraction of soul to 
soul, that no inquiry is needed of 
the heart if it exists, for it per- 
meates the life and senses, and will 
not be denied. 

But Miss West-Norman puts 
the question to herself, hurriedly 
and eagerly looking in the glass 
meanwhile at a face that is flushed 
more from annoyance than excite- 
ment. 

They have all been worrying her 
this evening, less by their objec- 
tions perhaps than their silence ; 
but she has felt conscious and 
observed, and been ready to take 
offence at anything. Miss Strong 
has pertinaciously remained in the 
drawing-room—a thing she does 
not do perhaps once in three 
weeks, being usually too glad to 
spend her evenings quietly by her- 
self. And just as coffee was served 
who should walk in but Mr. Mild- 
may and Alice—Alice, who had 
been here twice to-day already, 
and would have kept Everil play- 
ing and singing duets until it was 
time to retire to bed. 
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Captain Staunton, who has fallen 
into the habit lately of not order- 
ing his horse to ride back to 
Greenock Park until ten o’clock, 
made one or two attempts, under 
cover of the music, to enter into 
conversation with her; but the- 
knowledge that she lay under sus- 
picion with respect to him, and 
that everybody was watching to 
see what passed between them, 
made her give him such short 
answers that he retired to the sofa 
again, and conversed in a low tone 
with Mrs. West for the remainder- 
of the evening. 

Then his subdued manner struck 
the conscious girl with remorse. 
What had he done, poor fellow, 
that she should snub him so? and 
what were her private feelings 
to Mr. Mildmay and Miss Strong 
that they should presume to at- 
tempt to interfere with them? 
They had no right to do so, and 
she would show them how much 
effect their surveillance had upon 
her. So, jumping up from the 
piano in the midst of a selection 
from the ‘ Prophéte,’ she declared 
she was too tired to play any more, 
and deliberately took a place on 
the sofa by the side of Maurice 
Staunton. Her guardian, observ- 
ing the danger of the situation 
from behind the shelter of his 
newspaper, rose from his chair, 
examined one or two books on the 
table which he had seen a hundred 
times before, and, humming in 
an awkwardly conscious manner, 
worked his way up to Everil’s: 
side. 

‘Well, my dear Everil, what 
shall we do next? May I chal- 
lenge you to a game of back- 
gammon ?” 

‘No, thank you, Guardy. I am 
tired, and wish to rest myself.’ 

‘I hope you are not too much 
fatigued to talk. I should like to 
hear all about your visit this after- 
noon. I conclude, as Captain 
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Staunton was in attendance, that 
you went to see Lady Russell at 
Greenock Park.’ 

‘No such thing, with a yawn. 
“We were much better employed 
in observing the beauties of nature. 
By the way, Captain Staunton, will 
you ride with me to Hereford 
to-morrow ?” 

‘Charmed, I am sure,’ replied 
the young man eagerly. ‘You 
aay always command my services, 
Miss West-Norman.’ 

‘But I shall bore you horribly, 
for I have half a dozen commis- 
sions to execute, and I know men 
hate shopping.’ 

‘ IT hate nothing in the company 
-of ladies,’ replied Captain Staunton 
gallantly. 

‘Lord Valence will be here 
shortly I hope, my dear Everil, 
to relieve Captain Staunton of 
‘some of his duties,’ said Mr. Mild- 
may significantly. 

‘Yes? she replied interroga- 
tively. 

‘I have asked him to make his 
visit here a little earlier than was 
at first intended. I knew you 
would not nind this, my dear, as 
we have business to transact to- 
gether, and the arrangement of 
‘such matters has always been left 
to me.’ 

‘It is perfectly indifferent to 
me whether my cousin comes or 
doesn’t come,’ said the girl re- 
belliously. 

‘He will be delighted, I am 
sure, to accompany you to Here- 
ford, or wherever you may choose 
to go,’ continued the indiscreet 
guardian. 

‘ He will wait until I ask him,’ 
‘she answered shortly. ‘I hope 


you will dine with us to-morrow, 
Captain Staunton ?” 

‘I shall be only too pleased.’ 

At this the rector turned away 
with a frown, which only spurred 
her on to fresh misconduct. 

‘And when my cousin, Lord 
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Valence, arrives,’ she continued 
volubly, ‘you must be here as 
much as ever you can. Gentlemen 
find the time pass so slowly with- 
out a companion of their own sex— 
don’t they, Agatha ?” 

‘Oh, my dear Everil, you 
mustn’t ask me. Poor dear 
Valence has always been satisfied 
with my company; but I have 
seldom seen him away from home. 
What room is he to occupy, 
dear?’ 

‘I really have not decided. Is 
it of so much importance ?’ 

* Well—in his state of health, 
you see—and in a strange house. 
Might he not have the room next 
mine? I confess I should like to 
be within call of him.’ 

‘Perhaps we had better put 
him in the nursery at once. I 
believe there is some such apart- 
ment at the top of the house, with 
barred windows, and a cot with 
rails round it, and a high chair, 
with a stick in front to prevent 
his falling out. Would that suit 
him?” 

‘Oh! you naughty girl, to make 
such fun of dear Valence. Asif 
he couldn’t take care of himself!’ 

‘Miss West-Norman must have 
a bad memory to suppose so,’ put 
in Miss Strong drily; ‘ for the last 
time we had the pleasure of seeing 
the Earl he was in excellent health 
and spirits.’ 

‘ Ah! he is changed since then,’ 
sighed the little widow. ‘ Poor 
dear Valence’s health is certainly 
very delicate, which debars him 
in a great measure from entering 
into the pursuits of other gen- 
tlemen.’ 

‘IT hate a man who isn’t a man,’ 
remarked Miss West-Norman. 

‘In order to be a man it is not 
absolutely necessary to be always 
on horseback or smoking or play- 
ing billiards,’ said the rector, with 
more warmth than is usual with 
him. 























‘Certainly not,’ interposed his 


feminine ally. ‘ Intellectual pur- 
suits have, in all ages, taken the 
pre-eminence of mere muscular 
ability.’ 

The two worthies, with their 
cut-and-dried platitudes and well- 
meant efforts to make her recog- 
nise the immeasurable superiority 
of Lord Valence to Captain Staun- 
ton nearly drove the girl wild. 

She immediately ranged herself 
{as any high-spirited woman 
would have done) on the side of 
the party she supposed to be 
injured, and longed to be able to 
blurt out her preference for him 
before them all. 

But failing this, she conveyed 
it so effectually, by some of the 
thousand and one ways by which 
young people come to understand 
each other, to the man himself, 
that on a general move being 
effected, and Mr. Mildmay and 
Miss Strong comfortably disposed 
of—the one on his way home, and 
the other on the way upstairs— 
Captain Staunton was emboldened 
to hang about the glass doors of 
the hall until he saw Miss West- 
Norman issue from the drawing- 
room, when he re-entered to gain 
a few last words with her. 

‘Not gone yet, Captain Staun- 
ton! What would Mr. Mildmay 
say ? 

‘Let him say what he likes, so 
long as he does not see. I never 
saw a young lady so hedged in by 
guardians in my life. That old 
dragon, Miss Strong, would not let 
# man look at you if she could 
help it. And I have been longing 
for a word of comfort from you all 
the evening.’ 

‘Comfort! what for?’ 

* Can you ask?—when this grand 
cousin of yours, Lord Valence, is 
coming so shortly to put an end 
to all my happiness.’ 

‘In what way will he interfere 
with you?’ 
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‘Are you not engaged to be 
married to him ? 

‘ Certainly not.’ 

‘Shall you not be? Answer 
me quickly, Everil—suspense is 
death to me!’ 

‘I shall not!’ 

* You are quite sure?’ 

* Quite sure !’ 

* And’ ——— in a low, agitated 
voice, as he seized her hand— 
‘the reason? Is it—can it be— 
because you care for some one 
else more than you do for him? 
Her eyes were downcast: he could 
not see her face. 

‘I do not know,’ she whispered. 

* Think—think! Try to think!’ 

‘Oh! do not ask me!’ 

‘I will not—I am sure of it. 
Everil, is i¢ I? 

There was no answer; but the 
rich colour flamed up into her 
cheek. He stooped and laid his 
own against it. Then she broke 
from him and ran hurriedly up- 
stairs, and upon the first landing 
met the Cat, quite unexpectedly 
of course, who reproached her 
mildly for her unnecessary haste, 
and had not the slightest suspicion 
of what she had been about. 

‘ Why, my dear girl, how awk- 
ward you are! You nearly 
knocked my candlestick out of my 
hand. And what have you been 
doing to yourself—your face is 
scarlet !’ 

‘So is yours,’ said Everil, with 
more desire to retort quickly than 
to stick to the truth. ‘Iam sure 
we have been bothered enough to- 
night to turn us any colour. Why 
don’t you go to bed?’ 

‘I wanted to see you, darling! 
Of course it’s no affair of mine, 
and perhaps I oughtn’t to men- 





tion it; but why did you 
snub poor Maurice so this even- 
ing ? 


‘I didn’t snub him. What did 
I do?’ 
‘Spoke so snappishly when he 
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followed you to the piano. I am 
sure it pained him dreadfully. I 
could see it in his eyes.’ 

‘Nonsense! A man must be a 
fool to mind a woman’s tempers.’ 

‘ Not when he loves you, dear.’ 

‘How do you know he loves 
me? sharply. 

‘ All the world can see it.’ 

‘But myself, you mean. Why 
don’t you say at once he loves my 
money? That is what men make 
love to when they court an heiress. 
How blue he would look if he 
heard the conditions of my father's 
will!’ 

‘My dear Everil, he has heard 
them.’ 

‘ From whom ? 

‘Myself! Do you think that, 
under the circumstances, I could 
allow the brother of my dearest 
friend to remain in ignorance of a 
fact so likely to affect his hap- 
piness? You gave me permission 
to tell him. But what difference 
could that make to a man in love ? 
For what amount of money would 
we sell our hearts?’ continued the 
widow sentimentally. 

‘Good night!’ was all the an- 
swer she received as Everil West- 
Norman brushed quickly past her 
and entered her own room; and 
then she locked and bolted the 
door, and the Cat knew there 
would be no further admittance 
that night. 

‘Do I love him, or do I not love 
him?’ 

These are the circumstances 
that called forth that passionate 
exclamation. It might have been 
worded thus: 

‘Is his love of sufficient value 
to me to make up for all the 
bother and worry and annoyance 
that it entails? Or is it only as 
a relief from myself, and a means 
of revenge on those who would 
coerce my inclinations, that I allow 
him to hang about me and talk 
nonsense, and fancy that I feel 


flattered by the preference he 
evinces for my society ?” 

That Captain Staunton should 
love her for herself is greatly to 
his advantage in Everil West- 
Norman’s eyes. To be loved for 
herself, and quite apart from her 
accessories of wealth and position, 
has been one of the romantic day- 
dreams of her girlhood, as it is 
with that of most women born to 
fortune. 

She is quite determined that 
she will not marry the Earl. The 
question is, therefore, can she be 
happy in the more humble position 
of an officer’s wife ? 

She thinks of the alternative— 
of how, stripped of her money, 
she would have to subsist upon the 
moderate provision made for her 
in the event of her refusing her 
cousin’s hand—to take up her 
abode at the vicarage, perhaps, 
with Guardy and Alice—dear 
friends in their way, but not 
lively as permanent companions ; 
or to submit to spend half the 
year visiting her relations, and 
feeling herself under an obliga- 
tion she cannot repay whilst 
doing so. 

And then her thoughts return 
to Maurice Staunton—to his im- 
passioned looks and words and 
actions—and gratified Vanity (a 
gentleman who is very fond of 
slipping himself into Love’s coat 
and buskins, and swearing he is 
the same person) answers for her, 
* Yes.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘YoU DON’T KNOW OF WHOM you 
SPEAK.’ 


Lorp VALENCE continues the re- 
cord of his impressions : 

‘ Arrived at the age of eighteen, 
I was sent abroad to travel. The 
fresh scenes I visited—the new 
society in which I mixed had the 




















power to distract, but never to 
overcome the strange thoughts that 
occupied my mind. At the theatre, 
in the ball-room, I laughed as 
loudly and enjoyed myself as tho- 
roughly (as, indeed, I can even 
now at times) as the youngest and 
gayest there; but as soon as I was 
left to myself, as soon as the 
lights were extinguished and the 
company fled, there invariably re- 
turned upon me a feeling which I 
find it almost impossible to de- 
scribe—a consciousness that J was 
not alone! I used neither to 
speak to nor of these invisible 
nothings that surrounded me, yet 
I felt that they were there, and I 
only required to break some chain 
by which my mortality was fet- 
tered—to burst through some bar- 
rier that interposed between us, to 
be able to see and hear and com- 


municate with them as freely as 


with my fellow-creatures. Go 
where I would, this idea was never 
long absent from my mind. I 
seemed to myself like some unlet- 
tered hind whose brain is filled 
with wild inspirations and poetic 
imagery which he has no power to 
put into words. 

‘ In their turn I visited France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain ; and it was 
in the last-named country I first 
became aware I possessed powers 
which made me different from the 
remainder of mankind. I carried 
letters of introduction to some of 
the first families in Madrid, and 
was received everywhere with the 
utmost hospitality and kindness. 
At the house of one of the minis- 
ters of state I was introduced to 
his daughter Doiia Emilia, a very 
handsome girl who was betrothed 
to one of her father’s chief friends 
and councillors, and the festivities 
for whose marriage were already 
in course of preparation. 

*‘ From the moment I saw this 
young lady I perceived there was 
something peculiar in her, or 
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rather I could not help seeing 
that she fancied there was some- 
thing peculiar or attractive in my- 
self, for she never took her eyes 
off me. Whether at the dinner- 
table, in the salon, or during the 
evening drive, it was always the 
same. Turn which way I would, 
Dota Emilia’s large dark eyes 
were constantly fixed upon me, and 
I knew that it was so even when 
mine were in the opposite direc- 
tion. I seemed to possess for her 
the fascination which snakes are 
said at times to exercise over birds ; 
and the effect was becoming most 
unpleasant to myself. I would 
have sought safety in flight had 
not my engagements rendered it 
impossible to me; and fearing lest 
the Doiia’sstrange behaviour should 
excite the suspicion and result in 
the resentment of her father or her 
betrothed husband, I resolved one 
day to expostulate with her upon 
it. 


‘We were alone—or as much 
alone as young unmarried Spanish 
ladies are ever left with gentle- 
men—sitting on a couch in the 
balcony, whither Dona Emilia had 
followed me, and screened by some 
large orange-trees in pots from the 
immediate observation of the party 
in the salon. 

The girl sat at the end of the 
sofa, her eyes fixed as usual upon 
mine. I turned uneasily from her 
gaze and looked in the direction 
of the courtyard beneath us, where 
the splashing water from a marble 
fountain was making pleasant 
dreamy music in the basin into 
which it fell. 

*“You are wondering why I 
look at you so much,” said Dona 
Emilia in her own language. I 
started to find she had read my 
thoughts so accurately. 

* “ T have done so often,” I re- 
plied. 

*“T cannot help it, Senor. 
There is something in your eyes 
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that draws me. In your presence 
I am not myself.” 

‘“ But—for the sake of your 
father—of Don Manuel al 
commenced hesitatingly. 

*«“T do not think of them—I 
only think of you,” she answered 
in a sleepy voice, as she laid her 
hand on mine. 

‘I was becoming thoroughly 
alarmed. I rose from the sofa and 
leaned over the parapet of the 
verandah. 

*“ You must think of them, 
Dona,” I said almost sternly. 
“ Your behaviour is too strange ; 
it will attract notice.” 

* « T cannot help it, Sefor,” she 
replied with apparently the ut- 
most unconcern. “ Were I to take 
my eyes from yours I should fall 
asleep. You draw my soul from 
me. When you leave this house 
my spirit follows. I cannot choose 
but obey you. Were you to order 
me to cast myself from this para- 
pet into the courtyard beneath I 
should do it.” 

‘ At these words a new fear 
assailed me. Hitherto my vanity 
had made me think the girl was 
in love with me. Now I began to 
fear she was insane. In my sur- 
prise I spoke my thoughts : 

‘“ This is madness, Doha Emi- 
lia. You leave but one course 
open to me—to leave you at once 
and for ever.” 

* But I was not prepared for the 
effect of my proposal. The Dona 
gave a piercing scream. 

* Teave me! Mother of God! 
unsay those words! Ah no! you 
must not leave me. I cannot part 
with you—I could not live without 
your presence. Promise me !—pro- 
mise me!” 

‘Her cries had reached the 
inner salon, and in another moment 
her father and mother and Don 
Manuel, her betrothed, were by 
her side. 

* “ My child! what is the mat- 





ter?” they exclaimed as they 
caught the hysterical, half-fainting 
girl in their arms. 

‘ “ Tam afraid that Dona Emilia 
is ill,” I said hurriedly. “You 
must allow me to take my leave.” 
And as soon as was possible I 
hurried from the midst of them 
and found my way back to my 
hotel, which was but a very short 
way from my friend’s house. 

‘ What was to be done? How 
on earth was I to find my way out 
of the scrape into which the im- 
prudence of my fair friend had 
drawn me? One thing was certain. 
By hook or by crook I must con- 
trive to throw over the engage- 
ments I had made, and to leave 
Madrid without encountering her 
again. My boyish vanity was flat- 
tered by my supposed conquest, 
but I had no wish to requite her 
father’s hospitality by ingratitude, 
nor to incur his displeasure for a. 
matter in which not a particle of 
my own feelings was concerned. 
So anxious was I not to meet the 
girl again, that I refused to ride or 
drive that evening, but strolled 
about the quadrangle of the hotel, 
smoking cigarettes and ruminating 
deeply on what had occurred. 
When dusk came I retired to my 
sitting-room, which opened on the 
court, and sat there in the gloom, 
still deeply thinking and turning 
over in my mind the arguments I 
should use, had I the opportunity, 
to disabuse Dona Emilia’s mind of 
its absurd fatuity. From think- 
ing I soon came to wishing it were 
possible I could try the effects of 
my reasoning. 

‘ “ Wereshe but here,” Ithought 
as I leant back in my chair and 
delivered up my whole mind to 
the subject I was contemplating, 
“how clearly I could point out to 
her the fearful consequences that 
would accrue from an indulgence 
of her present feelings, and the 
mortification that would inevitably 

















follow it. I wish that she were here! 
I wish, with all due propriety, that 
I could have that girl to myself 
for one single hour, that I might 
reason with her on the folly that 
possesses her—show her that love 
can no more flourish unreturned 
than a flower can live without sap, 
and that if we have but the 
strength of mind to root it up and 
cast it on one side, it must perish 
and trouble us no more.” 

* (So, in the ignorant pride of 
my eighteen years and untouched 
heart, I argued.) 

* “ The idea of her thinking for 
one moment of throwing over her 
marriage with Don Manuel and the 
brilliant prospects in store for her, 
for a passion which it would be as 
dishonourable as impossible for me 
to return! I wish I could but 


speak and convince her of her 
madness—I wish that she were 
here !” 


‘ This wish (to which I had 
given no utterance) had scarcely 
passed through my mind the 
second time, when the sound of a 
deep sigh roused me from my 
reverie. I looked up. The dusk 
had deepened into night, but it 
was not so dark but that I could 
perceive a female figure standing 
at one of the open windows. I rose 
from my seat. The figure advanced 
slowly into the room and threw 
back the mantil4 that enveloped 
her head—when, to my horror, I 
recognised—more from intuition 
than sight—the form of Doia 
Emilia ! 

‘Any one who is acquainted 
with the rigour of Spanish eti- 
quette with regard to the actions of 
unmarried women, will understand 
the feelings that assailed me on 
the recognition of my visitor. 

*“ Good God!” I exclaimed, my 
hair standing on my head with 
fright, “‘ what, in the name of all 
that is sacred, has brought you 
here ?” 
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‘ “ You did,” she replied quietly. 
“ You called me, Sehor. How could 
I choose but come ?” 

*“ T called you ?” 


*“ Yes! I heard your voice. 
It drew me here! They have a. 
ball at my father’s house to-night. 
They expected you to be present. 
Some thought they had seen you 
amongst the dancers, but I knew 
better. I was dancing. I heard 
you call me by my name. The 
sound stopped my feet—I could 
dance no more. I sent my partner 
for some refreshments, and as soon 
as he was gone I slipped away and. 
followed your voice, through the 
gardens and across the road, until 
it brought me to you. And now, 
Seiior, what do you want of me ?— 
what is it I am to hear?”—and, 
as though preparing for a long 
conversation, Dona Emilia cast 
herself upon the nearest seat. I 
made her rise again almost 
roughly. 

*“ Doiia, you are mad to have 
come here! You are risking your 
reputation and the prospects of 
your whole life for an idle dream. 
I never called you. Get up, in the 
name of Heaven! and go back to 
your father’s house. Do you not 
know what they would say of you 
if you were found in myrooms? Do 
you not know that Don Manuel 
would require reparation for hisout- 
raged honour at the point of the 
sword, and that you might cause 
the death of one or both of us for 
the indulgence of your own folly ? 
Dona, you make me speak harshly 
to you, but it is for your own 
good. Go back at once—it is no 
use your staying here. I do not 
love you—and I never shall.” 

* « But you called me,” she an- 
swered dreamily. 

*“T never called you—it is 
your own fancy.” 

*“T should not have come had 
you not called me, Sefor. I heard 
your voice say,‘ J wish that she were 
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here! Come! Come!’ and so I 
came, and as I walked the woice 
went before me saying, ‘Come! 
Come! It is you who have con- 
trolled me. I have no power of 
myself. Why should you be angry 
with me?” 

‘She was trembling now, and 
beginning to weep at my displea- 
sure. A thought darted through 
me: If she fancied I possessed 
this miraculous power over her, I 
might influence her in the oppo- 
site direction. I resolved to try it. 

*“ You have made a mistake,” 
I said, speaking as authoritatively 
asIcould. “I never wished you 
to come here. You must go back 
at once. No! no expostulation! 
Rise, Dona Emilia, and return to 
syour father’s house |” 

* I extended my hand asI spoke, 
and, to my surprise, she obeyed 
me. Fixing her dark eyes with a 
kind of terror on my countenance, 
the girl rose from her seat, cast her 
mantilé about her face again, and 
retreating before my unflinching 
gaze, passed slowly through the 
open window, up the courtyard, 
and across the road to her father’s 
mansion. I watched her in agony, 
fearful of my own powers of con- 
trol and perfectly ignorant in what 
way they were being exercised. 
But they proved successful. Doiia 
Emilia disappeared in safety 
within the portals of her home; 
nor did she attempt to visit the 
hotel again ; whilst I, unspeakably 
thankful that her —hare-brained 
escapade had escaped further no- 
tice, retired to rest, hoping and 
praying my ruse might have a last- 
ing effect upon her conduct. 

‘I rose in the morning resolved 
to quit Madrid as soon as possible. 
Before I had breakfasted, my reso- 
lution had received fresh impetus 
from a visit from Father Anselmo, 
an old Catholic priest and confes- 
sor to Doiia Emilia’s family. He 
entered my room with a face full 
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of concern, that told me that he 
knew all. 

‘“T have seen the Dona Emilia 
this morning, and she has told 
me everything,” he commenced. 
“Tf you are a gentleman and a 
man of honour, Sefor, you will 
leave this place at once.” 

*“T have every intention to do 
so,” I replied. 

‘“The most dire consequences 
may follow the neglect of my 
caution. Were a hint of what has 
taken place to reach the ears of 
her father or her betrothed (who 
might not understand the fatal 
influence you exercise over this 
girl as you and I do), it might 
even have the effect of breaking 
off Donia Emilia’s marriage with 
Don Manuel, which, for social, po- 
litical, and religious reasons, would 
be a deplorable catastrophe.” 

*“T am as fully alive to the im- 
portance of my immediate depar- 
ture as you can be,” I answered; 
“but I should wish you, father, 
to understand that I am not to 
blame in this matter; that I have 
never been base enough to attempt 
to turn the thoughts of Dona 
Emilia in my own direction, and 
that the fatal attachment she ap- 
pears to have conceived for me 
is—” 

*“ One moment, Sejior,” inter- 
rupted the priest. “Do I under- 
stand rightly that you suppose 
the Doiia’s attraction towards 
yourself to be due to the workings 
of an ordinary passion ?” 

‘I blushed to the roots of my 
hair. 

*“ However presumptuous it 
may appear,” I stammered, “I 
cannot but believe it. Her words, 
her conduct——” 

*“ And you mean to insinuate 
you are unconscious of the mes- 
meric influence you possess—of 
the unseen power you wield over 
your fellow-creatures, and to which 
I can testify even from the short 























time I have spent in your pre- 
sence this morning?” 

*“ You are speaking in riddles 
to me,” I said, already heartily 
ashamed of my first suspicion. 

*“ You may. be unaware of it, 
but it is there. The attraction 
your presence possesses for the 
Dona Emilia, Sefor, is an attrac- 
tion more powerful than that of 
love. The one, her own will 
might help her to subdue; the 
other takes her will from her, and 
substitutes your own. It is your 
magnetic influence that paralyses 
the action of her feebler vital cur- 
rent—which would force her, if 
you so willed it, to follow you to 
dishonour or the grave.” 

*“ But how can this be, when I 
have never exercised my will in 
her behalf?” 


*‘“Ts that correct? Did you 


not will her here (though perhaps ~ 


unconsciously to yourself) last 
evening ?—and when her spirit 
obeyed the summons, did not your 
natural alarm cause you once more 
to exercise your will to drive her 
from you? Ah! I see you recog- 
nise your power. It is a dangerous 
one, Senor! be careful how you 
exercise it.” 

*“ Then if I remained in Madrid, 
and willed the girl not to approach 
me, she would have no ability to 
do so?” 

*“True; but her health and 
spirits would suffer, and she would 
feel weighed down by a sense of 
humiliation and oppression. You 
have remained near her too long 
already, Sehor. Generosity, honour, 
humanity—every good and vir- 
tuous feeling, requires that you 
should leave her to recover the 
shock she has received by her- 
self.” 

*“T will; you may depend upon 
me: but one word, father. Is the 
mysterious power you tell me I 
possess @ common one ?” 

‘Not in the ordinary accepta- 
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tion of the word; but commoner 
than men think for. Many pos- 
sess it who are never aware of the 
fact. It lies at the bottom of most 
of the unaccountable attractions 
and sympathies we meet with in 
this world: and often what men 
call undying love—love that is 
neither to be shaken off nor for- 
gotten—is the mesmeric influence 
of a stronger mind over a weaker 
one. It is a fatal gift, my son, 
only when it is misused. Exercise 
it but seldom: be careful how, 
and when, and upon whom; and 
never exercise it at all except for 
good. Farewell !” 

‘And so the father left me to 
myself. 

‘I gathered together my belong- 
ings; wrote letters of excuse to 
all my friends, saying that matters 
of importance called me back to 
Italy; left Madrid the same after- 
noon, and had the happiness, 
about a month afterwards, to read 
in the papers of the festivities 
held on the occasion of the Dojia 
Emilia’s marriage to Don Manuel. 
But the conversation I had held 
with Father Anselmo did not 
easily quit my mind. 

‘ Ruminating over it, I could re- 
call numerous instances, hitherto 
unnoticed, of the mental power I 
had exercised, even from a child, 
over the inmates of Castle Va- 
lence: how servants who had 
insolently defied my guardians 
and tutor had become quiet and 
submissive beneath my gaze; and 
people whom I believed really dis- 
liked and feared me had seemed 
drawn against their will to make 
me their confidant and adviser. 
And beyond all, how my sickly 
little brother Arthur, to whom I 
was tenderly attached, would rouse 
me at night when he was in pain 
and could not sleep, and ask me 
just to lay my hand upon his fore- 
head, when he would almost im- 
mediately drop off into profound 
2p 
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slumber, and wake refreshed and 
well. All these incidents had 
passed unnoticed by me, or been 
referred to mere accident, but 
now I commenced to ponder over 
and compare them with my pre- 
sent experiences. 

‘In Florence I was introduced 
to a new phase of these mysteries 
of nature.’ 


* dl . * . 


*Halloa, Valence!’ shouts the 
cheery voice of John Bulwer, 
through the opened study-win- 
dow; ‘still at your pothooks and 
hangers! Come out and have a 
weed on the terrace, old man! I 
intercepted your postboy in the 
drive just now, and got possession 
of your letters, but I'll be hanged 
if you shall have them till you’ve 
turned out of that fusty old 
room !’ 

Lord Valence seems nothing 
loth to accept the challenge; on 
the contrary, he vaults through 
his window like a boy, and joins 
his friend at once. The company 
of Bulwer almost always has the 
power to draw him out of himself. 
He is the stimulant of his ener- 
vating life—the brandy to his 
seltzer-water ! 

‘How many, Bulwer?’ he says, 
holding out his hand for the 
letters. 

‘Only two: post-mark, Herts.’ 

‘Ah!—Agatha and Mr. Mild- 
may! What on earth can Mildmay 
want of me? By Jove! P 

* What is it ? 

‘Some business about the con- 
founded property! He wants me 
to go to Norman House at once.’ 

‘ What is to prevent you ?” 

‘Agatha’s letter is not en- 
couraging. She says the house 
swarms with company (she knows 
how I hate company), and that I 
shall have to come to the front 
in everything, as Everil’s sup- 
posed fiancé, I wonder why she 
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says supposed fiancé. I imagined, 
from what Hawke told me, it was 
almost a settled thing.’ 

‘Of course it’s a settled thing. 
Mrs. West can only use the term 
“ supposed” because your engage- 
ment will not be publicly an- 
nounced till the twenty-seventh. 
May I see her letter?” 

Valence hands it to him. He 
glances over it, and perceives at 
once that its object is to prevent 
his friend visiting Norman House 
before the time originally fixed 
upon. ‘Mrs. West has some 
reason for wishing to keep Valence 
out of the way,’ thinks Bulwer ; 
‘ therefore he shall go.’ 

He re-folds the letter, and re- 
turns it without a comment. 

‘You will do as Mr. Mildmay 
wishes you, of course,’ he says pre- 
sently, as they pace up and down 
the terrace together, smoking. 

* Well—I don’t know. I hate 
everything of the sort, you. see: 
and Agatha says——’ 

‘ Nonsense, Valence! If you are 
to take charge of this property in 
a week’s time, it is absurd of 
you to grudge the business a few 
hours’ attention now.’ 

‘ Ah, well; if it is for the sake 
of the property, perhaps it would 
be as well I did go.’ 

‘ And if you are to take charge 
of Miss West-Norman in a week, 
or a month, or a year, it would 
be as well you should pay her 
a little attention now into the 
bargain. I have no patience with 
you, Valence!’ 

‘ Ah! that is what troubles me, 
Bulwer. I must speak to her, you 
see. I must tell her—what I told 
you the other day.’ 

‘Do so, my dear boy; and she'll 
soon laugh you out of it all. Miss 
West-Norman is not the sort of 
person to sit down and senti- 
mentalise with you over an idle 
fancy. Imagine any one dying 
with that girl by his side! Why, 











she has energy enough to put life 
into an expiring regiment!’ 

‘Do you really think it can be 
my fancy, Bulwer?’ exclaims Va- 


lence earnestly. ‘But no! no!— 
you cannot judge—you do not 
know ‘ 

‘I know one thing, my dear 
fellow; that this journey will 
shake you up, and do you all the 
good in the world. Come! order 
your man to pack up your belong- 
ings, and be off by this evening’s 
mail.’ 

‘I will, Bulwer; 





I will. Its 
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part of my duty, I suppose; and 
so long as I am here-——’ 

Bulwer interrupts the sentence 
by clapping his hand before his 
friend’s mouth. 

‘So long as I’m here, you shan’t 
talk any more of your d—d non- 
sense! Confound your convictions, 
Valence, and all those who have 
put them into your head!’ 

‘Hush!’ says the other, with a 
look of awe mingled with pain; 
‘hush, Bulwer! you don’t know 
of whom you speak !’ 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD HABITUE. 
Che Wauredille of the Place Ve la Bourse. 


RE are certain epochs in life 
which one does not willingly 
forget, whatever may have been 
our lot. Whatever changes or 
chances may have befallen us, 
there generally remains some 
pleasant oasis, some imperish- 
able souvenir, on which we love 
to look back, and which, though 
frequently in itself unimportant, 
yet survives in our memory, 
when the recollection of graver 
matters has long become indifferent 
or passed away. It may seem 
strange thus to preface an article 
on a@ Parisian theatre ; but, having 
been for upwards of twenty years 
one of its most constant fre- 
quenters, and having witnessed 
in the dear old salle so many 
triumphs of literary talent and 
artistic excellence, I cannot regard 
otherwise than as a ‘labour of 
love’ the following attempt to 
record a few of the most salient 
events in its history. 

A few words will suffice as to 
the origin and fortunes of the 
Vaudeville previous to its esta- 
blishment in the Salle de la 
Bourse. Built on the site of a pub- 
lic ball-room, called the little Pan- 
théon in the Rue de Chartres, its 
first opening dates from January 
12th, 1792, under the management 
of Piis, the chansonnier, and the 
vaudevilliste Barré. These were 
successively replaced by the cele- 
brated Désaugiers (1816), Bé- 
rard (1819), De Guerchy, and Ber- 
nard Léon (1827), and Etienne 
Arago (1829). On July 18th, 
1838, the theatre in the Rue de 
Chartres was completely destroyed 
by fire; and, after a temporary 
visit to the provinces, the Vaude- 
ville company adjourned to a 
Café-Spectacle on the Boulevard 


Bonne Nouvelle, Etienne Arago soon. 
relinquishing the management to- 
a M. Trubert. Finally, May 17th, 
1840, the wanderers were in- 
stalled in the Theatre on the Place 
de la Bourse, left vacant by the 
departure of the Opéra Comique 
to the Salle Favart, Trubert being 
shortly after succeeded as director 
by M. Ancelot. 

Three years after, I entered for 
the first time one of the most 
enjoyable theatres in the pleasant 
city of Paris. 

M. Ancelot, the tutelary genius 
of the establishment, was a lite- 
rary celebrity of some eminence, 
and a member of the Academy to 
boot. He was short, stoutish, 
grave and ceremonious in manner, 
as befitted one of the immortal 
Forty. Of his conversational 
powers I can say but little, as he 
seldom got beyond his invariable 
phrase of ‘Comment va votre 
santé ?’—a polite inquiry as in- 
variably followed (whatever the 
answer might have been) by a 
low bow and a scarcely audible 
‘ enchanté,’ after which 


‘Lui il ne soufflait mot; moi, je ne disais 
rien ; 
C’est ainsi que finit ce noble entretien.’ 


Madame Ancelot has enriched 
the French stage with some 
very charming comedies, one 
of which—‘ Marie, ou les trois 
époques,’ written originally , for 
Mdlle. Mars—still holds its place 
in the répertoire of the Théitre 
Francais. The majority of the 
others were produced at the 
Vaudeville during her husband’s 
management; the most deservedly 
successful being ‘ Marguerite,” 
‘ Hermance,’ ‘ Loisa,’ and ‘ L’Hétel 
de Rambouillet.’ Her weekly soirees 








in the Rue Joubert were well at- 
tended. Among the principal 
features of her salon were three 
or four groups (painted by herself) 
of literary and other celebrities, 
one of which represented Madlle. 
Rachel reciting a scene from An- 
‘dromaque, ‘ chez Madame Ancelot.’ 
Her daughter was then (1843) 
about to be married to Maitre 
Lachaud, at that time a young 
and rising avocat, and now (1874) 
one of the most brilliant orna- 
ments of the Paris bar. 

The first piece I ever saw at 
the Vaudeville was ‘ Madame Ro- 
land,’ a semi-historical drama by 
the fair directress, utterly un- 
suited to the theatre and the com- 
pany. With the single exception 
of Laferriére, who really looked 
Barbaroux, the cast was a dead 
failure; nor was it possible in 
any way to identify the revolu- 
tionary heroine with her refined 
and elegant representative, Ma- 
dame Doche. Despite the perse- 
vering efforts of the claque, the 
receipts were fast dwindling down 
to nil, when Duvert luckily came 
to the rescue with one of the 
drollest comicalities that even his 
prolific brain ever imagined; and 
thenceforth from nine to eleven, 
after ‘Madame Roland’ had been 
duly yawned over, and finally 
despatched to the guillotine, 
‘L’Homme blasé’ and Arnal 
reigned triumphant. 

Apropos of this excellent ab- 
surdity I may mention that, some 
years later, I was requested by 
Arnal to join him one evening at 
the Lyceum, in a box sent him 
by Madame Vestris; on which 
occasion Mathews was announced 
to play Nantouillet, or, rather, 
Sir Charles Coldstream. During 
the whole of the first act the 
original creator of the part was 
all eyes, all ears, fidgeted about 
in his chair, and said not a word. 
About the middle of the second 
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act he brightened up visibly, and, 
at the conclusion, turned to me 
and remarked, with an air of 
intense satisfaction and _ relief, 
‘ Voyez-vous, au premier acte, 
ce diable de Mathew est plus 
gentleman que moi; mais... au 
second, je l’enfonce—je l’en-fonce.’ 

Of all the comic actors I have 
seen (Vernet, perhaps, excepted), 
Arnal was unquestionably the 
most natural, and the most irre- 
sistible. His humour was sui 
generis, subtle, delicate,-and with- 
out the slightest tinge of exagge- 
ration. His tact was marvellous, 
and never allowed him, even in 
his wildest and most fantastic mo- 
ments, to degenerate into buf- 
foonery. A look, a gesture, a 
single intonation sufficed to call 
down peals of laughter; while 
jokes, often of questionable point, 
were accepted as sterling coin, 
simply from his manner of ut- 
tering them. No one (except 
Mdlle. Déjazet) could sing, or, as 
the French express it, détailler, a 
couplet final like Arnal; the more 
uncertain the verdict of the 
audience appeared to be, the more 
he seemed to be master of the situa- 
tion, and by the mingled finesse 
and persuasion he threw into his 
appeal, generally managed to 
bring off his author (whatever 
might have been his shortcomings) 
with flying colours. 

The pieces which owe their 
success to this excellent artist 
are too numerous to be recorded 
here. Among the best may be 
mentioned ‘Riche d’Amour,’ 
*Passé Minuit,’ ‘Le Mari de 
la Dame de Chceurs,’ ‘L’Homme 
blasé,’ and ‘ L’Humoriste.’ 

In private life Arnal was re- 
served and studious, with a natu- 
ral turn for poetry. His ‘ Epitre 
& Bouffé’ is a curious picture of 
the few roses and many thorns 
incidental to the career of a Pari- 
sian actor. Such was his love for 
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his profession that, when past 
seventy years of age, he accepted 
an engagement to play ‘ Passé 
Minuit’ (with additional music) 
at the Bouffes Parisiens. So in- 
firm was he that a chair was 
placed at the entrance of the 
coulisse, upon which, on leaving 
the stage, he regularly fell asleep, 
and was duly awakened by the 
call-boy in time to save his 
entrée. 

Talking of ‘L’Homme blasé,’ 
reminds me of what occurred dur- 
ing one of its first performances. 
The charming actress (we will 
not mention names) who played 
Louise wore on that night a mag- 
nificent brooch, which attracted 
the admiration of a young Pari- 
sian dandy, supposed to have a 
faible for the lady in question. 
After having attentively scruti- 
nised the ornament through his 
opera glass, he turned to his 
neighbour, a tall, stately Russian 
in the stall adjoining, and ex- 
claimed in a transport of enthu- 
siasm, ‘Comme elle est jolie ce 
soir, monsieur, et quelle belle 
broche elle a!’ ‘Oui, monsieur,’ 
replied the Russian coolly, ‘la 
broche est bien belle, et, monsieur, 
c’est moi qui la lui ai donnée.’ 

* 7 ~ * * 

Another very popular actress 
of that period was Mdlle. Page, 
then in the full blaze of her 
beauty. She it was who one day 
received from an enraptured Mus- 
covite the following brief but 
poetic declaration, ‘Soyez la plus 
belle page de ma vie!’ About 
1844 she was offered and accepted 
a brilliant engagement at St. 
Petersburg. One of the condi- 
tions of her contract with the 
Vaudeville being the stipulated 
payment of 15,000 francs (600/.) 
in the event of her wishing to an- 
nul it, she tendered the dédit to 
her manager. ‘ Mademoiselle,’ 
said Ancelot, pocketing the 


notes, ‘pardon me for saying 

that I admire you more in this 

character than in any I have seen 

you play.’ ‘ Unfortunately for you, 

monsieur,’ she replied, ‘ the piece 

can only be performed once.’ 
* * ~ * * 

Few actors were then and for 
many years so indispensable to 
the success of a new piece as 
Bardou, a thorough Gascon, and 
a perfect Proteus in his way. 
Inimitably droll in ‘Les Petites 
Miséres’ and ‘ Passé Minuit,’ he 
fairly took the public by surprise 
with his creation of Jean Gau- 
thier in ‘ Les Mémoires du Diable.’ 
Although up to almost the end of 
the last act his share in the dia- 
logue consisted merely of the 
words owi and non, he contrived 
to infuse into these two mono- 
syllables such an amount of pathos, 
energy, and despair as perhaps no 
other actor could have effected. 
As a proof of this, I may add that 
on more than one occasion, during 
Bardou’s temporary absence, his 
part was taken by another artist 
of undoubted merit, Leclére, 
whose performance of |’Abruti, al- 
though clever, ranked immea- 
surably below that of his prede- 
cessor. 

If I were to select one single 
dramatic production from the dif- 
ferent répertoires of the Parisian 
theatres as being perfect in its 
construction, details, and dénouwe- 
ment, I think ‘Les Mémoires du 
Diable’ would bear away the 
palm; and I am happy to find 
my opinion endorsed by Charles 
Dickens, who, in Mr. Forster’s 
concluding volume of his life, 
alludes to the tinkling of Marie’s. 
little bell, which concludes the 
piece as one of the prettiest tags 
he ever saw. Undoubtedly, this. 
charming comédie drame owed 
much of its vogue to the mas- 
terly acting of Félix, the origi- 
nal Robin, admirably seconded 




















as he was by Bardou, Amant, 
Madame Thénard, and Madame 


Doche. It seldom happens that a 
comedian, however unquestionable 
his merit, maintains a hold on 
popular favour from the day of 
his first appearance to that of his 
final retirement. Such, however, 
was the case with Félix. During 
a long series of years his un- 
flagging verve, his buoyant ani- 
mal spirits had established be- 
tween him and his audience a 
sort of intimacy, which time only 
served to strengthen. The first 
sound of his voice, his joyous 
sapristi behind the scenes en- 
livened the dullest spectator ; and 
many a murmured Ah! enjin! 
testified the delight of the public 
at the appearance of its enfant 
gaté. Nor was he less at home 


in parts entailing higher drama-_ 


tic requisites. Rivalling Madame 
Albert in pathos and dignity in 
*Un Duel sous Richelieu,’ he held 
his own against Mdlle. Fargueil in 
‘Les Filles de Marbre,’ ‘ Dalila,’ 
and ‘Nos Intimes.’ On the pro- 
duction of the latter piece in 
London some two years ago, 
Tholosan was played by Brindeau, 
and those alone who had seen 
Félix in the part could fairly esti- 
mate the incompetency of his 
successor. 

In 1845 M. Hippolyte Cogniard, 
a dramatic author of some repute, 
became lessee of the Vaudeville. 
His management lasted until 1847, 
when he was succeeded by a M. 
Lefévre, after whose bankruptcy 
in 1848 the theatre was success- 
ively directed by MM. Paul Er- 
nest, Bouffé (not the actor, but a 
jovial, champagne-loving viveur), 
and M. Louis Boyer. Among the new 
recruits added to the company, the 
principal were Madame Albert, one 
of the most talented and versatile 
actresses of her day; Volnys, for- 
merly a member of the troupe, but 
whose influence on the receipts 
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now proved to be null; Malle. St. 
Marc, a delicate little creature, 
with a complexion like a thé-rose, 
and the very pretty and attractive 
Malle. Figeac. I must not, however, 
pass over unnoticed one of /a vieille 
garde, Madame Guillemin, the best 
comic old woman I ever saw, who 
still contributed her talent and en- 
train to many of the liveliest pieces 
in the répertoire. 

The authors whose productions 
at this period most frequently ap- 
peared in the bills were Mélesville, 
Duvert,and Lauzanne(Arnal’s spe- 
cial fournisseurs), Rosier, Clairville, 
Cormon and Léon Gozlan, whose 
comedies ‘Le Gant et I’Eventail’ 
and ‘ Trois Rois, trois Dames,’ were 
far above the usual standard of 
literary merit. It was, I think, 
during a performance of the first- 
named piece that Scrope Davies, 
Byron’s friend, and long a resident 
in Paris, lounged into a stall ad- 
joining mine. In the course of an 
entr’acte, our conversation turned 
on Madame Albert (who was then 
playing), and from her diverged to 
artists of a bygone day, of whom 
he related anecdote after anecdote. 
One of these I remember, and will 
give it, as far as I can, in his own 
words. ‘ During a dinner at Hol- 
land House, at which Mrs. Siddons 
was present, some one happened to 
say that Lord had lately been 
found dead in his cabinet. The 
actress, apparently applying the 
term cabinet to an ornamental 
cupboard, exclaimed with great em- 
phasis, and in her deepest thea- 
trical tone : “ Poor gentleman! how 
gat he there?” Inever,’ said Scrope, 
‘could look at her with patience 
after that !’ 

+ * 





* . * 


In addition to the regular com- 
pany, the deplorable system of en- 
gaging stars of high repute for 
particular pieces was occasionally 
adopted by the different managers ; 
but in no one instance with any 
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other effect than that of spoiling 
the ensemble of the troupe. For 
example, Lafont was specially re- 
tained for a revival of ‘ Pierre le 
Rouge ;’ Mdlle. Darcier, a charming 
fugitive from the Opéra Comique, 
made a most brilliant début in ‘ La 
Vicomtesse Lolotte ;’ and even the 
inimitable Déjazet treated us to a 
few gems from her répertoire ; but 
these were mere meteoric flashes, 
whose speedy disappearance only 
served to render the public more 
exacting, and more clamorous after 
novelty. 
* 7. . * + 

The Revolution of 1848 was a 
fatal blow to the hitherto compara- 
tively prosperous Vaudeville. Night 
after night the curtain rose to a 
beggarly account of empty benches, 
the natural results of which were 
the bankruptcy of the director, and 
the temporary closing of the theatre. 
In Paris, however, where dramatic 
speculators spring up like mush- 
rooms, and where the public at 
large almost prefer circenses to pa- 
nem, it was not likely that such a 
favourite resort as the Vaudeville 
should long remain untenanted. 
And so it turned out; for a few 
months later the afiche proudly 
announced the first performance of 
a piece de circonstance, ‘ Petit Bon- 
homme vit encore!’ Soon after, 
Clairville, in a fit of inspiration, hit 
upon the idea of a smart political 
satire, chiefly directed against the 
economist Proudhon, and bearing 
his watchword for title, ‘La Pro- 
priété c’est le Vol.’ 

The effect was prodigious. For 
weeks and months the bureau de 
location was literally besieged by 
applicants of high and low degree. 
Royalists came to applaud and re- 
publicans to hiss; and from that 
date began the long series of reac- 
tionary pieces, such as ‘La Foire 
aux Idées,’ ‘ Suffrage Premier,’ and 
a dozen other amusing squibs, 
whose audacious piquancy acquired 
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additional zest and bris from being 
intrusted to Ambroise, Delannoy, 
Madame Octave, and Malle. Cico. 

Madame Octave deserves a sepa- 
rate mention—not for her histrio- 
nic talent, which was nil, nor for 
her musical acquirements, inas- 
much as they barely enabled her 
to sing in tune—but, for more 
reasons than one, she enjoyed a 
temporary celebrity, which dated 
from her first appearance as Eve, 
and lasted until people grew tired 
of applauding or hissing, night 
after night, the same anti-repub- 
lican sentiments they had ap- 
plauded or hissed a hundred times 
before. In the first place, she was 
physically ‘la femme du réle;’ her 
figure was admirably symmetrical, 
and her eyes had a dreamy, lan- 
guishing softness, of which she 
well knew the value. Secondly, 
owing either to her own or her 
author’s political bias, she had the 
reputation of being monarchically 
inclined ; and therefore the entire 
cété droit of the Chamber were her 
slaves to a man. 

Her apartment in the Rue 
Grammont was daily thronged by 
a multitude of admirers; and the 
manner in which she disposed of 
them was original. On the arrival 
of a visitor, he was immediately 
ushered by an old maid-servant 
into a vacant room, receiving, in 
answer to his inquiries, the same 
invariable reply : 

‘ Madame va passer.’ 

Thereupon he was left to amuse 
himself as best he might, with the 
satisfaction of occasionally hearing 
a newcomer installed in an ad- 
joining room, there to wait until 
his turn came. In fact, as a witty 
legislator remarked, ‘On se serait 
cru chez un dentiste !’ 


7 « . . * 


But the crowning glory of the 
Vaudeville was yet to come. On 


the 2nd of February, 1852, ‘La 

















Dame aux Camélias ’ was performed 
for the first time, with a success I 
have seldom seen equalled, never 
surpassed. Dumas fils, in his pre- 
face to the play, tells us of the im- 
pediments to its production thrown 
in his way by M. Léon Faucher, 
and subsequently set aside by M. 
de Morny. These obstacles had 
stimulated public curiosity to such 
a pitch, that long before the 
doors were opened a queue of se- 
veral hundred persons blockaded 
the Place de la Bourse and adjoin- 
ing streets, though repeatedly in- 
formed that the bureaux would re- 
main closed, ‘toute la salle étant 
louée d’avance.’ 

Within, not a seat of any kind, 
not even a strapontin—that last 
refuge of the destitute—was unoc- 
cupied ; the entrances to the stalls 
were choked up by resolute ama- 
teurs, who had paid fancy prices 
for mere standing room. Alto- 
gether, the interior of the Vaude- 
ville on that evening reminded one 
of the famous first night of ‘ Monte 
Cristo’ at the Théatre Historique, 
when jockey club exquisites and 
workmen in blouse elbowed each 
other in the narrow corridors, while 
Mdlle. Duverger (with all her dia- 
monds) sat triumphant among the 
zitis in the upper gallery. 

I had often remarked, in bai- 
gnoire or avant-scéne, the original of 
Marguerite Gautier (the self-styled 
Marie Duplessis, but in reality Al- 
phonsine Plessis), with her lustrous 
eyes and patrician air, and, like all 
Paris, I had made one of the pro- 
cession attracted to the Boulevard 
de la Madeleine in 1847, by an 
afiche announcing the sale of her 
effects aprés décés. I had read Du- 
mas’ touching story, and felt a 
strange curiosity to witness the 
scenic development of characters 
and incidents so familiar to me; 
above all, I was strongly interested 
in the ordeal to which was about 
to be exposed an actress, whose 
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career I had ‘attentively followed, 
and who, I maintained, had hi- 
therto promised far more than, 
Saute doccasion, she had been al- 
lowed to perform. I allude to Ma- 
dame Doche, of whom I shall pre- 
sently have more to say. 

The triumphant result of this 
soirée is too well known to be dwelt 
upon here. Fechter’s admirable 
rendering of Armand Duval, De- 
lannoy’s pathos in the very uphill 
part of the father, and Gil Pérez 
(a new recruit) as St. Gaudens, 
with his irresistible, ‘Ah! que je 
prends du plaisir!’ (pronounced 
plasir), gradually stirred up the au- 
dience to a transport of enthusiasm, 
until the curtain finally fell to a 
storm of applause such as, perhaps, 
never before echoed within the 
walls of the Vaudeville. 

By the way, during the re- 
hearsals of the piece Gil Pérez had 
modelled his personage after M. de 
G——, a well-known habitué of the 
stalls, who had an unpleasant habit 
of spluttering out every word he 
spoke, so ludicrously copied by 
Pérez, that, for fear of offending 
the (as yet) unconscious prototype, 
the manager felt bound to put his 
veto on any further exhibition of the 
young actor’s imitative powers, and 
suggested the substitution of some 
less compromising tic, which was 
accordingly done. 

As for Madame Doche’s imper- 
sonation of Marguerite, it was more 
than a success—it was « complete 
revelation. Few even of those who 
had felt the influence of her beauty, 
and of the subtle charm of her 
voice and manner, could have ima- 
gined a combination of such exqui- 
sitely feminine grace with such 
depths of tenderness and passion ! 
The elegant jeune premiére had be- 
come in a few short hours the dra- 
matic celebrity of the day. The 
actress had at length made her 
mark; and her name was hence- 
forth to be inseparably connected 
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with one of the greatest triumphs 
of her own or any other stage. 
* * * . * 

It was on leaving the theatre on 
this memorable evening that I fell 
in with C , one of the most 
unlucky frequenters of the Bourse 
I ever met with. 

‘You here? said I. 

‘Oui, mon cher,’ replied he, 
wiping his eyes, for the last scene 
had been too much for him; ‘I 
couldn’t resist it—such a solennité 
—Dumas and Doche, you know. 
But, c’est égal, you'll not see me 
here again.’ 

‘Why not ? asked I innocently. 

‘ Why not ? mon bon. Once a day 
in this infernal neighbourhood is 
enough forme. When one has lost 
one’s money over there’ (pointing 
to the Bourse) ‘ regularly every af- 
ternoon, one hardly likes to be re- 
minded of it at night!’ 

7 - 7 





* * 


I have often regretted the gra- 
dual disappearance of what used 
to be the peculiar speciality of this 
theatre, viz., the vaudeville a cou- 
plets. Whether this be attributable 
to the vocal inability of the per- 
formers, or to the growing demand 
for les émotions fortes, I know not; 
but certain it is that at the pre- 
sent day, barring, perhaps, a ronde 
or an occasional morceau d’ensemble, 
nothing is left to remind the old 
play-goer of what was formerly a 
sine qué non. The two last pieces 
I remember to have seen, some- 
what recalling the original model, 
were Clairville’s lively ‘ Roger Bon- 
temps,’ and that delicious little bit 
of naughtiness, ‘ Daphnis et Chloé.’ 

aa * - . . 


The success of the ‘Dame aux 
Camélias’ had the effect of in- 
ducing several eminent writers to 
follow the example of Dumas ils, 
and intrust their manuscripts to 
the Vaudeville. Octave Feuillet 
brought ‘ Dalila’ and ‘ Le Roman 
d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre ;’ Emile 
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Augier, ‘ Les Lionnes Pauvres,’ and 
that wondrously powerful but 
repulsive drama, ‘Le Mariage 
d’Olympe ;’ and Barriére his ‘ Filles 
deMarbre’ and ‘ Faux Bonshommes.’ 
Finally, Victorien Sardou contri- 
buted ‘ Nos Intimes’ and ‘ La Fa- 
mille Benoiton,’ thereby achieving 
for himself a reputation, to be more 
than justified in our own day by 
his exquisite satire of ‘ Rabagas’” 
and ‘ L’Oncle Sam.’ 

Without, however, seeking to 
undervalue the literary merit of 
the above-named productions, it is 
but fair to say that a great portion 
of the success obtained by them 
was due to the acting. Nor was 
any effort wanting on the part of 
the management to display these 
tempting novelties to the great- 
est possible advantage. Scenery, 
dresses, appointments, and accesso- 
ries of every kind were perfect; 
new artists were sought for and 
obtained at any cost; nay, even the 
Jigurants were as carefully selected 
and drilled as if the fate of the 
piece depended on them. 

Glorious old Numa (engaged spe- 
cially for Marécat in ‘ Nos Intimes,’ 
with his queer shake of the head, 
and hands perpetually in his 
pockets) was as heartily welcomed 
as ever he had been on the boards 
of the Gymnase ; Lafontaine, poetic 
and impassioned as André Roswein 
in ‘ Dalila; Félix, Febvre, Parade, 
and the excellent Delannoy, com- 
pleted an ensemble worthy of the 
best days of the Comédie Fran- 


gaise. 

And Malle. Fargueil! What an 
Olympe, what a Dalila was she! 
Now, the very incarnation of sar- 
castic irony, dealing out the sharp- 
est stings in the softest and most 
honeyed tones, or, as poor D’Orsay 
used to say, ‘cutting your throat 
with a feather ;’ now the tempting 
Circe, weaving her inextricable 
meshes round body and soul, until 
the caprice de grande dame had 
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passed away, and the victim was 
left to perish in despair! ‘Triumphs 
of art like these retain more than 
a fleeting hold on the spectator’s 
memory. If but rarely enjoyed, 


they are still more rarely for- 
gotten ! 
* 


* . * fal 


My task is done. The year 1869 
witnessed the final closing of the old 
salle, a brief record of whose good 
and evil fortunes I have attempted 
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to trace, as of things that one 
would not willingly let die. Of the 
new theatre it is not my province to 
speak ; suffice it that I wish it all 
possible prosperity, and entreat 
you, gentle reader, when, sipping 
your coffee on the Boulevard, you 
are uncertain whither to bend your 
steps, to remember, for the sake of 
‘ auld lang syne,’ that 

*Le Francais, né malin, crea le Vaudeville.” 


C. H. 
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DOWN THE BECK. 
Au Angling Reberie. 


IKE the dormouse, the ap- 
proach of spring draws forth 

also the angler. So early as 
February trout-fishing begins in 
the West of England, and good 
sport may be had during March 
and April. May, however, is the 
month of months for the trout 
fisher, certainly in the Midland 
Counties, and wherever the May 
fly is found, and probably in the 
West as well. With the first 
sunny gleams of February that 
herald the full burst of spring, 
Halieus and Poietes may be seen 
rod in hand down their stream, 
rejoicing that the many cold days, 
during which they have been 
longingly fingering flies and tackle 
at home, are at length ended. So 
many eulogies have been heaped 
upon fishing, which culminate in 
the enthusiasm of gentle Izaak, 
the father of the craft, that the 
world must indeed be tolerant if 
t can read any more. But be- 
tween his zeal and that venerable 
dictum of Dr. Johnson about a 
worm at one end of the angle, and 
a fool at the other, lies a truer 
appreciation of the art of angling 
with a fly as being the busy man’s 
most suitable recreation, in the 
strictest sense of the word, in 
these feverish days of intellectual 
and social bustle. Besides the 
love of sport for its own sake, 
fly-fishing provides numerous se- 
condary delights and occupations 
for thoughtful, observant natures. 
Whatever be a man’s hobby, he 
can ride it as hard as he chooses 
down the banks of a trout stream. 
The rigour of the game is all very 
well for whist; but fishing, with 
no other object than killing fish, 
is altogether mean and ignoble. 
In this pursuit the fisherman may 


be conchologist, ornithologist, or 
botanist as well—nay, he may be 
all at once, and probably is so if 
he be a devoted student of na- 
ture. The poet can throw off a 
sonnet while he flings his fly ; the 
clergyman will be taught by an- 
gling,as truly as by Shakespeare, 
how to find sermons in stones, 
and books in the running brooks. 
Did not St. Anthony convert here- 
tics by preaching to the fishes ? 
Like Narcissus of old, the lover 
may see his other self mirrored 
in the quiet waters. Whatever 
be his profession, while the angler 
meditatively saunters on with a 
blade of grass between his lips, 
his thoughts will sooner or later 
be certain to find their own pecu- 
liar bent. Even the philosopher 
ought to be attracted from his 
study to the brook. Plutarch 
tells how the Pythagoreans ab- 
stained from eating fish, deeming 
them, on account of their dumb- 
ness, creatures most kindred to 
the philosophic mind. Theology 
itself has not scrupled to embalm 
the highest mysteries under the 
symbol of a fish; and grave 
bishops at present do not disdain 
exploits with the salmon-rod that 
are duly chronicled in the columns 
of the ‘Field.’ Thus, the true 
angler may well join Sir H. Wot- 
ton in deeming the hours spent on 
his favourite sport ‘his idle time 
not idly spent,’ even if he cannot 
echo his sentiment that ‘he would 
rather live five May months than 
forty Decembers.’* We have al- 
ways regretted that good Bishop 
Andrewes, the model of a saint, a 
scholar, and a divine, did not 
angle. What additional zest 
would it not have lent to those 
* Walton’s Life of Sir Hy. Wotton. 
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rambles of which his biographer 
speaks in such simple language! 
‘His ordinary exercise and re- 
creation was walking, either alone 
by himself, or with some other 
selected companion, with whom 
he might confer and argue and 
recount their studies; and he 
would often profess that to ob- 
serve the grass, herbs, corn, trees, 
cattle, earth, waters, heavens, any 
of the creatures, and to contem- 
plate their natures, orders, quali- 
ties, virtues, uses, &c., was ever to 
him the greatest mirth, content, 
and recreation that could be; and 
this he held to his dying day.’* 
* Wisdom’s self 

Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude ; 
Where, with her best nurse, Contempla- 

tion, 
She plumes her feathers.’ 

There is little doubt that had 
the writer of these well-known 
lines been able to tear himself 
from his books for any diversion, 
it would have been in order to 
angle. A great authority recom- 
mends a man weighed down with 
overwhelming mental trouble to 
learn a new ‘language by way of 
diverting his thoughts from self; 
it would be far more efficacious for 
him to sally out fishing, not, cer- 
tainly, to stand for hours beside a 
sullen pool angling with float and 
worm—this would be to invite 
suicide—but to ramble down the 
bank of some winding stream, 
burdened with nothing heavier 
than a clear conscience and a 
light fly-rod. Then may St. Nicho- 
las speedily befriend his votary ! 

Now put on your flies—a green 
drake, by all means, if it be May 
—if not, nothing can be better 
than the ‘ red spinner,’ the ‘ coach- 
man,’ and, above all, ‘the pro- 
fessor,’ from its taking qualities 
—fit namesake of Christopher 
North. We have reached the 


* Life of Bishop Andrewes by H. 
Isaacson, bis amanuensis, Andrewes’ 
works, Anglo-Catholic Library. 
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Beck, and this warm south wind 
‘will blow the hook to the fishes’ 
mouth.’ Without the abundance 
of trout, which, according to Au- 
dubon, characterized the river: 
Sehigh in North America, where 
he ‘was made weary with pulling 
up the sparkling fish allured by 
the struggles of the common grass- 
hopper,’ the Beck possesses—what 
is more grateful to the true angler 
—a fair amount of fish, which it 
requires considerable skill to hook. 
The local name, ‘ beck,’ shows that- 
it runs through a country which 
was overrun by the Northmen, 
and its character is not dissimilar 
to theirs. It has none of the 
abrupt headlong manner of 
a pure Keltic brook, overcoming 
all obstacles by sheer per- 
sistent force, as seen in Wales, in 
the Highlands, and in North 
Devon. Nor does it wind along 
in slow, deep volume, like a Teu- 

trook, or the offshoot of a 

Dutch canal, bereft indeed of all 
the lighter graces which adorn 
a beautiful stream, but irresistible 
withal, and beneficent. It rather 
unites the two characters, mean- 
dering with crystal eddies and 
murmurous flow, 

* Kissing the gentle sedges as it glides,” 
now circumventing a hillock that 
could not well be sapped, and now, 
as befits the length of its course, 
flowing silently, with full streams, 
through a croft knee-deep in dai- 
sies and meadowsweet; lovingly 
cutting its sinuous 8’s through the- 
sward, as Izaak Walton carved his 
initials on Casaubon’s tablet in 
Westminster Abbey; and yet again, 
like the Laureate’s brook, 

‘ Chattering over stony ways, 
With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel,’— 


happy combination of elements 
from the diverse nationalities that 
make up the English nation. It 
distinguishes the names of the 
parishes through which it passes 
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in some places by the Norman ad- 
dition to them of ‘le beck,’ while 
they themselves frequently termi- 
nate, after the Scandinavian fashion, 
in ‘by’ (ée., dwelling). However, 
as there are in Lincolnshire alone 
two hundred and twelve places 
which have this termination, the 
exact locality of this particular 
beck can only be dimly guessed ; 
and, sooth to say, if the angler has 
a failing, it consists in a natural 
dislike to reveal the exact situa- 
tion of his favourite ‘stickles’ to 
another. 

Few objects in nature are so 
beautiful as running water; it 
soothes the mind as well us the 
eye, and disposes to reflection, so- 
bering the jar of contending pas- 
sions in the soul as it gleams along, 
always different in its chequered 
eddies, and yet always the same. 
The vegetation that springs on the 
brink of a stream very much height- 
ens its charms to the true angler, 
who is always more or less of an 
artist and poet. Round this beck 
there are, indeed, no ferns tufting 
each projecting shelf, and seizing 
upon every bare stone and decayed 
tree. East Anglian scenery is wo- 
fully deficient in this element of 
the picturesque; but wild flowers 
gem its banks, 

‘Thick set with agate and the azure 
sheen 


Of turkis blue and emerald green 
That in the channel strays.’ 


At every turn the marsh mari- 
gold blazes in brilliant golden 
clumps, while the water violet and 
bladderwort, most curious of our 
water-weeds, find place round 
many of the deeper pools. Over- 


head, too, hoary willows lend a* 


great charm to the scenery, and 
patriarchal thorn bushes, that 
glitter with snow-flowers: every 
May, and wonder at returning 
winter as they view their white- 
ness reflected below, while abund- 
ance of forget-me-nots, ‘ for happy 
lovers,’ seek the most retired spots. 


Too often in the south of the county, 
as, for instance, round Croyland 
Abbey, lines of melancholy poplars 
disfigure the prospect, as they do 
(alas! did) round Metz, Avignon, 
and other French towns. It is 
curious, by the way, that so viva- 
cious a people as the French should 
be fond of this, the most triste of 
trees. Here, however, willows are 
in exact keeping with the land- 
scape; and as they turn the glau- 
cous under-surface of their leaves to 
the light in the shivering breezes, 
instead of sadness, they speak of 
joy to the angler, for it is just 
when these capfuls of wind blow 
that the lazy trout in the holes 
under their shade rise eagerly at the 
fly. Once every year, in the City 
church of St. James, in accordance 
with a benefactor’s will, a sermon 
on flowers is preached from some 
floral text, to a congregation mainly 
composed of young people, each of 
them careful to carry a nosegay 


with them to the service. A walk’ 


down the beck, to one who knows 
anything of botany, or, better still, 
who really loves our wild flowers, 
is in itself a perpetual sermon. 
And how much are its exhortations 
strengthened if the angler be some- 
what of an ornithologist! What 
a joyous melody proceeds from the 
ivy-covered fir, as Will Wimble* 
makes his way to the beck! 
‘ That’s the wise thrush; he sings each 
song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never can re- 
capture 
The first fine careless rapture.’ 


On this sunny bank, in the first 
gleam of spring sunshine, may be 
noticed a sprightly little bird hop- 
ping along, glad to have completed 
his migration to our shores—the 
wheatear, which the Laureate aptly 
terms (if we read him aright) ‘ the 
sea-blue bird of March.’ And later 
on, the cuckoo is first heard down 


* «He makes a May-fly to a miracle, 
and furnishes the whole country with 
angle-rods.’—Spectator, No, 108. 
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this glade, gleefully ‘telling her 
name to all the hills,’ till June 
renders her hoarse, and the clear 
note becomes ‘ Cuck-cuckoo! Cuck- 
cuck-cuckoo!’ and endless is the 
harsh iteration if another of her 
family answer the challenge. Peer- 
ing carefully round a thicket, too, 
may be seen the waterhen, proudly 
tempting her black brood to cross 
the stream for the first time; or 
haply a wild duck, that has sat on 
her eggs till the angler’s foot al- 
most touches her, flaps suddenly 
her wings, and skims under the 
overhanging alders. If the fisher- 
man be an observant lover of na- 
ture, these and the like country 
sights and sounds will bring him 
great contentment even though 
he take no fish. And so speaks 
Dame Juliana Berners, in her 
*Treatyse of Fysshynge with an 
Angle ’—one of the quaintest pro- 
ductions of early English literature: 


—‘ Atte the best he hath his hol- . 


som walk and merry at his ease, 
a swete ayre of the swete savoure 
of the meede flowres: that makyth 
hym hungry. He hereth the me- 
lodyous armony of fowles. He 
seeth the yonge swannes, heerons, 
duckes, cotes, and many other 
foules wyth theyr brodes. And 
yf the angler take fysshe, surely 
thenne is there noo man merier 
than he is in his spyryte.’ 

Down this beck an artistic eye 
will find many a feast of colour. 
The keeper’s cottage stands on a 
high bank; and a more charming 
domestic subject was never painted, 
even by Mr. Millais, than one 
which may be noticed there any 
day in August. His little girl, 
bare-headed and rosy-cheeked with 
the merriest of light-blue eyes, 
stands under a forest of sun-flowers, 
which spread their huge yellow 
discs above, while sunbeams break 
through and leave their gold on 
the little maiden’s hair, and play 
round her, earnest, we will hope, 
of her future, as she drops a 
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courtesy to the passing angler. A 
little farther on, the briony, with 
its brilliant berries, will festoon 
the grey trunk of its cherishing 
oak with a glory, in autumn, that 
cannot but charm the eye. The 
wild hyacinths of April are like a 
fold of blue sky that has descended 
upon the wooded hollows. In the 
thatch of the labourer’s cottage is 
one deeply-set window, with a few 
tiles under it, on which lichens 
and moss have established a foot- 
ing. It has just rained, and the 
contrast between their vivid greens 
and the brilliant red tiles is de- 
licious. It is thus that much of 
the monotony inseparable from a 
dull country may be relieved by 
judiciously educating the vision to 
find beauties where ordinary eyes 
see nothing unusual. The pen- 
siveness of an angler’s ‘sad plea- 
sure’ will be found agreeable lei- 
sure for this purpose. 

The various animals, again, to 
be found down the Beck, and the 
intimate acquaintance which can 
be made with them in their native 
haunts, form by no means the least 
of its charms. It is wonderful 
how tame all wild creatures be- 
come, and how their characters 
expand to men, who, like Waterton 
and Thoreau, the American na- 
turalist, take pains to gain their 
confidence. The water rats, timid 
enough when any other foot ap- 
proaches, look with fearless friend- 
ship on the gentle angler. At his 
ease he may watch them perched 
on a raft of drifted sticks and 
weeds nibbling the arrowhead 
with the utmost composure, or 
swimming about like a miniature 
colony of beavers. It is cheering 
to reflect, when they are seen under 
such circumstances, that although 
the miller may owe them a grudge 
for undermining the banks of his 
dam, they are of all animals the 
most harmless to the farmer He 
is too often, however, apt to con- 
found them with the destructive 
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pests of the granary, and (though 
they are really voles and not rats) 
to lump all together as vermin, 
and issue an edict of universal 
extermination accordingly. What 
a blessed day will it be for the 
lower animals when farmers imbibe 
a taste for natural history! At 
dusk may often be discerned down 
the beck another innocent creature, 
the hedgehog, long remorselessly 
hunted down because vile calum- 
nies had attached themselves to 
him of eating partridge’s eggs and 
being addicted to sucking milk 
from cows. The latter accusation 
is simply an impossibility, while 
as to the former, we are afraid it 
is too true that he has a sneaking 
liking for eggs; but the damage 
he does is infinitesimally small, 
when not computed by game- 
keepers’ arithmetic. A pair of 
hedgehogs making love in their 
curiously awkward fashion, puffing 
and blowing like grampuses, is a 
strange sight; while the piglings, 
before their spines have grown, 
form the most amusing of pets. 
About the saddest spectacle that 
we ever witnessed was an old 
hedgehog that had been cut asunder 
by a train, at a railway crossing, 
while her brood of six or eight 
were still round her, unharmed 
and wondering what had happened. 
We transported the poor orphans 
to the nearest damp ditch and left 
them to the rough care of Mother 
Nature. Not very far from the 
Beck is a colony of badgers, an 
animal much persecuted where 
any linger in other parts of the 
country, but in this East Anglian 
shire acquiring a decided com- 
mercial value. Anything that will 
encourage foxes is here greatly in 
request, consequently badgers are 
deemed useful creatures in a cover, 
as they make earths which after- 
wards tempt Reynard to take pos- 
session. An angler is a subject 
of perpetual wonder to cows; but 
too often as he turns round from 


the water’s edge in some rich 
meadow, he finds himself the 
centre towards which the curved 
fronts of two or three oxen con- 
verge uncomfortably close, literally 
placing him on the horns of a 
dilemma. The sleek heifers, how- 
ever, approach him without any 
signs of attack or trepidation, and 
often run the risk of being caught 
as he rapidly draws his flies back 
for acast. Tame ducks and water 
rats are frequently thus caught; 
but the most singular coincidence 
of this kind happened to a friend 
who, on going down the Otter to 
fish, had to cross a bridge. Whirl- 
ing his flies over this as he passed, 
a swallow, darting underneath, 
took one and was captured. On 
his return in the evening he again 
whisked his flies over the bridge, 
and a bat, snapping at one under 
the arches, was taken in the same 
ignominious manner! 

All this time, as is not un- 
common with lovers of nature, we 
have lost sight of our main pur- 
pose in coming down the brook— 
fishing, to wit. The art boasts a 
long descent, according to Walton, 
the highest authority to whom a 
fisherman can bow. ‘ Some say it 
is as ancient as Deucalion’s flood ; 
others that Belus, who was the 
first inventor of godly and virtuous 
recreations, was the first inventor 
of angling,’ with much more to 
the same purport. It is a curious 
commentary on the aristocratic 
principles of the fifteenth century 
to find Dame Berners, in the afore- 
mentioned ‘ Treatyse,’ confining 
the sport to the well-born, She 
could not imagine it a recreation 
of the multitude, or even of ‘ ydle 
persones.’ With her it is empha- 
tically ‘ one of the dysportes that 
gentylmen use.’ Her enthusiasm 
for the sport knows no bounds, 
and must have made many genera- 
tions of Englishmen anglers. The 
treatise evidently supplied the 
idea of ‘ Walton’s Angler,’ the 














book which next to ‘ White's Sel- 
borne,’ has gone through more 
editions than any other secular 
work in the language. ‘It shall 
be to you a very pleasure to se 
the fayr bryght shynynge scalyd 
fysshes dysceyved by your crafty 
meanes, and drawen upon lande,’ 
she says; but, either fishermen 
have become less skilful since her 
days, or trout more timorous, if 
we may judge from her wonderful 
frontispiece of a man angling (and 
that successfully) with a rod like 
@ flail, and tackle resembling the 
trace of a carriage. 

Neither the salmon, monarch of 
the salmonide, nor the lovely 
grayling, which is only found in 
midland and Welsh waters, are to 
be expected in the Beck. Still the 
common river trout is no mean 
antagonist for an angler’s mettle. 
Of all fish trout are most vigilant 
and suspicious; the least unwary 


movement, adventuring even a. 


hand out of shelter or into bright 
sunshine, incautiously thrusting 
his head over the bank, or inter- 
fering in any way with the skyline, 
will certainly betray the angler. 
He may gain a slight advantage 
over their craft, however, by re- 
membering that their habit is to 
feed with their heads to the stream. 
A beginner may rest assured that 
the golden secret of success in 
trout-fishing is to keep well out 
of the fishes’ sight by availing him- 
self of every natural cover, a tree- 
trunk, bush, &c., or by approaching 
the stream, if he is very much 
exposed, in a stooping position. 
He must, for the most part, learn, 
by observation, the many singular 
habits and characteristics of his 
quarry, and here it is that the old 
fisherman excels the tyro. The 
remarkable manner in which the 
fish’s colours change with the 
nature of the stream in which it 
lives, is one of these curiosities of 
the trout. There is all the dif- 
_. VOL, XXV,—NO, OXLIX. 
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ference in the world between a 
fish taken from the chalky streams 
of Wilts and one that inhabits the 
dark peaty burns of Devon or 
South Wales, while both are in- 
ferior in beauty to the red-spotted 
lusty fish of a Nottinghamshire 
river. Internally they are of two 
types, one with red flaky flesh, 
like salmon, the other white; these 
variations, however, frequently 
run into each other. The prac- 
tical fisherman only can appreciate 
the great diversity of activity 
which exists in fish of different 
sizes and streams, and probably 
in the same fish in the prime and 
end of the season. In one bicker- 
ing rivulet the trout will all be 
vigorous and bold, leaping out of 
the water when hooked and dying 
hard, ‘ game to the backbone,’ in 
sporting phrase. In a sluggish 
brook the fish seem often to par- 
ticipate in its idiosyncrasy, the 
larger ones tamely surrendering 
after a few monotonous struggles, 
the little trout diving to the 
bottom, and, like tench, hiding 
their heads in the mud. We have 
had to stir such fish up with the 
landing net before it was possible 
to do anything with them. Another 
curious fact is, that if a fish be 
taken out of a favourite hole, ano- 
ther will almost always be found 
to have replaced it the next day. 
Perhaps the most remarkable 
theory which has been advanced 
concerning the intelligence of trout 
is that of Sir H. Davy in ‘ Sal- 
monia,’ which he terms their 
‘local memory.’ A brief outline 
may furnish one more subject of 
observation to the philosophic 
angler. Sir H. Davy asserts that 
if a trout be pricked with a fly 
(say a blue upright), and then 
escape, he will never rise again in 
the same pool to that particular 
fly while the surrounding circum- 
stances are the same. Drive him, 
however, down to another hole, or 
25 
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wait till a flood has changed the 
aspect of his familiar haunt, and 
he will take it as greedily as a 
fish that has never experienced 
the deceit of an artificial fly. The 
associations of bank, stones, tree- 
trunks, &c., in his hole, act like 
visible mentors, and remind him, 
as the fly passes overhead, that it 
was when surrounded by their 
associations he was simple enough 
to rise to its fascinations. Solving 
such questions as these is one of 
the numerous secondary delights 
of fly-fishing. Another specula- 
tion which may be pointed out to 
anglers of an inquiring turn of 
mind, is to demonstrate why slug- 
gish, muddy streams invariably pro- 
duce better fish than the sparkling 
Devon or Welsh brooks. Thus 
in the Beck, down which our ideal 
fisherman is wandering, the largest 
fish which has been taken of late 
years weighed three pounds and a 
half, while trout of a pound and 
a half in weight are by no means 
uncommon. ‘Three-quarters of a 
pound is a fair size for the fish of 
mountainous streams, while the 
majority of their trout do not 
exceed half a pound. Doubtless, 
the greater abundance of worms 
and ground bait in a muddy brook 
contributes to the larger size of 
its fish, but it certainly is not the 
sole cause of their superiority. 
The flies which the modern 
angler imitates in fur and feathers, 
belong mostly to the families which 
entomology knows under the names 
of phryganee and ephemera. All 
anglers should know something of 
these curious tribes ; and nowhere 
is a better account of them to be 
found than in that fascinating 
book, ‘Salmonia.’ The phrygance 
(the ‘stone-flies’ of the angler) 
have long antenn», with “veined 
wings which fold over each other 
when closed. The eggs of the 
adult flies are laid on the leaves 
of willows or other trees which 





overhang the water. When they 
are hatched, the larve fall into 
the stream, collect a panoply of 
gravel, bits of stick, shell-fish, &c., 
to surround them, and after feed- 
ing for a time on aquatic plants, 
rise to the surface, burst their 
skins, and appear as perfect flies. 
The ephemera (or ‘ May-flies’) were 
noticed so long ago as Aristotle’s 
time, in connection with the bre- 
vity of their life. They may be 
known by carrying their wings 
perpendicularly on their backs, 
and by several filaments or long 
bristles protruding from their tails. 
Their aqueous existence, like the 
stone-flies, sometimes lasts for two 
or three years; but as flies their 
life is thought never to exceed a 
few days in length, often but a few 
hours. In fact their life is, to all 
intents and purposes, over when 
their eggs are laid, and this func- 
tion takes place directly they 
emerge into the winged state. Be- 
sides these, however, there are mul- 
titudes of nondescript flies used by 
those anglers who commit them- 
selves to the persuasive powers of 
the fishing-tackle maker, and fill 
their fly-books with his gorgeously- 
coloured creations; but with the 
stone-flies, May-flies, and other 
simple flies previously enumerated, 
most real anglers are conten 

The greatest nuisance to the 
fisherman on the banks of the 
Beck are the hovering swarms of 
flies and gnats. Nature’s profusion 
is almost inexhaustible in this di- 
vision of her kingdom. In hot, 
sunny weather, they persecute the 
angler till he well-nigh gives up 
his sport, and betakes himself to 
moralize how his situation, lonely 
though it be, is no inapt type of a 
man’s spiritual loneliness in the 
midst of that crowd of his fellows 
called Society, 
‘ Where each man walks with his head 

in a cloud of poisonous flies.’ 


Yes, here is the whole winged le- 














gion avenging, as it were, the slight 
the angler puts upon them by his 
grotesque imitations, in number 
and description more fell than 
Walton ever imagined in the mar- 
vellous flies he directs his disciples 
to dub—‘ the Prime Dun, Huzzard, 
Death Drake, Yellow Miller, Light 
Blue, Blue Herl,’ and all the rest! 
It would require a piscatorial en- 
tomologist to identify them; and 
when they buzz around their vic- 
tims, how well can these enter into 
Dante’s grim fancy of the wicked 
in hell being exposed naked to the 
stings of wasps and flies! It is 
useful, however, to be thus re- 
minded that even so innocent a 
sport as angling has its drawbacks. 
Perhaps such small annoyances 
should be received as part of the 
discipline of fishing ; winged bless- 
ings they then become, modes of 
teaching unpleasant, perchance, at 
the time, but none the less fraught 
with profit to the true angler, who 
is always more or less of a mo- 


It is time, though, to turn home- 
wards. Our endeavour has been 
to depict some of the charms con- 
nected with angling, and to recom- 
mend it as a recreation specially 
adapted for the feverish agitation 
of modern social life. Over and 
above its immediate end, it is a 
school for moral virtues and the 
observing faculties which cannot 
be too highly honoured. The fish- 
erman, like the poet, must be 
born ; but he owes his success, even 
more than the poet, to perse- 
verance and observation. However 
long the sport may be intermitted, 
when a man has once tasted its 
joys, and imbibed a thorough love 
of angling, he resumes it with 
eagerness on the first favourable 
opportunity. Nay, the taste is one 
which deserts not its votary in 
death. Few angling reminiscences 
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are more touching than the scene 
which his daughter has described 
so pathetically, when poor Chris- 
topher North lay on his death-bed. 
In the intervals of his malady, he 
had his fly-books brought to him, 
and derived a melancholy pleasure 
from taking out his old favourites 
one by one, and lovingly caressing 
their bright plumage and carefully 
tied wings, as they were spread 
out on the sheets. It must be 
confessed that angling is justly 
open to the charge of being a soli- 
tary, taciturn, meditative sport, 
which shuts a man out from his 
kind. We are cynical enough to 
fancy that if he be shut up with 
Nature instead, he will suffer no 
great harm. Indeed, to admit the 
impeachment is only tantamount 
to owning that fishing, after all, is 
but of this world, and necessarily 
an imperfect energy. Herein lies 
its chief excellence in the eyes of 
hard workers; so there is no need 
elaborately to refute the objection. 
Let a man try it, and solvitur am- 
bulando. So good is it that the 
aforesaid Dame Juliana indulges 
in no exaggeration when she says 
—pardon once more an angler’s 
loquacity—‘ Ye shall not use this 
foresayde crafty dysporte for no 
covetysenes to th’encreasynge and 
sparynge of your money oonly, but 
pryncypally for your solace, and to 
cause the helthe of your body and 
especyally of your soule.’ Though 
it be to our own loss, we would 
nevertheless invite every reflective 
mind to the Beck, to derive in- 
spiration and satisfaction from 
communion with the simple joys 
of nature. May skill and perse- 
verance there bring the angler the 
usual happy results, and—blessing 
of blessings where fishing is con- 
cerned —may his shadow never 
be less! 
M. G. W. 
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THE QUEEN’S TOKEN. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE 


ILFERRAN Abbey is situated 

in a wild and romantic part of 
the south-west of Ireland. The 
coast thereabouts is grand and 
craggy, broken into strange shapes, 
majestic sweeps, and great pre- 
cipices; but with lovely inland 
glimpses of greenery, and trees; 
and beyond it thunder the great 
ocean waves, the long, sweeping 
‘rollers’ of the Atlantic. 

They who would see Kilferran 
Abbey must not shun rough 
roads and lonely paths, must not 
shrink from the sense of solitude, 
or expect to find anything like 
the ‘show place’ of any great 
English proprietor. No smooth 
shrub-bordered carriage road at 
Kilferran ; no deftly-adjusted plan- 
tation, bringing out the ‘ points’ 
of the ruin; no wide grassy 
esplanade and well-kept grassy 
court; no flaunting flag; no 
trained ivy or luxuriant Virginian 
creeper hiding the ghastliness of 
decay. 

The inland approach to Kil- 
ferran, from the county town 
Ballycashel, is monotonous and 
uninteresting, as almost all the 
inland scenery of Ireland is, 
even in the south, bearing few 
evidences of prosperity, and 
having little diversity or sylvan 
charm. 

The abbey turns its back upon 
the visitor who approaches by 
the land, and its back is not im- 
posing. Reached from the west 
by the wild, irregular, precipi- 
tous road winding through great 
gaps, from whose rocky sides 
the ferns spring, and down 
whose rugged surface pure spark- 
ling water trickles, forming tiny 


ABBEY. 


threads of rivulet below, and 
making a tinkle as of fairy music 
in the stillness of the summer 
noon, and under the solemn moon- 
light in the night, the old build- 
ing looks grand. It stands on 
the face of a hill with steep 
scarped sides; a deep roadway 
cut in the rock, on which the iron- 
shod hoofs of horses ring as on 
an old Roman causeway. Groups 
of cattle on the plains, goats clam- 
bering about the hills, the scream 
of the curlew flying far in from the 
frequent storm, the grey-blue sky, 
piled with the low-lying, fantastic 
clouds which veil the face of heaven 
from the lands near the sea ; these 
are the surroundings of the an- 
cient abbey, once a place of 
great fame and much resort in 
bygone times when it was a mon- 
astery of the Dominican Order. 
From Kilferran, preachers, full 
of fire and eloquence, of zeal 
and severity, had gone abroad 
to preach in Ireland, and in dis- 
tant lands over the sea, with the 
sound of whose distant waters 
mingled the tolling of the bells 
of Kilferran, masterpieces of Flem- 
ish founder’s art, brought to the 
abbey in its high and palmy days 
by Francois de Valmont, who 
lived, and worked, and died 
a much respected member of the 
Dominican community as Brother 
Cyprian. 

France in those days was a 
terrible long way off from Ireland, 
a distance which, except to the 
great nobles, to statesmen, to sol- 
diers, and to the Friars Preachers, 
implied an absolute strangeness 
and division, such as do not now 
exist between our island kingdoms 

















and any portion of the known 
earth. Kilferran sent many an 
earnest, eager-faced monk in the 
Dominican robe, and cloak, and 
cowl, to mingle with the motley 
world awhile, and preach to un- 
willing ears the vanity of earth, 
the worth of heaven, and then to 
return and keep the severe but 
peaceful rule of St. Dominic. 
But Brother Cyprian lived always 
within the abbey, though the 
tradition which lingered long 
among the peasantry of the place, 
who had little lore beside, or 
nutriment for the ever active 
Irish imagination, had it that no 
more learned man, or ‘ golden- 
mouthed,’ dwelt among the friars 
preachers. 

The abbey, within whose an- 
cient walls the Comte de Val- 
mont found peace, and buried 
the story of his former life, was 
ancient when he claimed its 
shelter. The famous bells, his 
magnificent gift, were landed from 
a foreign-looking craft, the fashion 
of whose sails was declared to be 
‘outlandish. A rumour gained 
ground that the novice had 
brought much wealth to the com- 
munity, in addition to his gift of 
the bells, which the people re- 
garded with superstitious venera- 
tion. 

Apparently, Brother Cyprian 
did no more than this for the 
Abbey of Kilferran. If, indeed, 
he had brought wealth with 
him into the cloister there was 
no external evidence of its ex- 
penditure ; his life was as obscure 
as that of any humble lay brother 
there, and his name was rarely 
heard while he lived. But for 
‘the musical, magical bells,’ 
he might have been forgotten as 
utterly as any of the countless 
brethren of the order who moul- 
dered away in nameless sepul- 
ture in the abbey burial-ground 
under the shade of the thick 
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eastern wall, of which one 
sturdy fragment is still standing, 
and where the irregularities of the 
earth indicate ancient and forgotten 
graves. But the bells kept the me- 
mory of him fresh for scores of 
years, long after they had been car- 
ried off from the ruined and dis- 
mantled abbey, and hung in the 
belfry of a church of the reformed 
faith in the county town. 

Deep and deadly, though sup- 
pressed, under the iron rule of 
the time, was the rage of the 
people when Brother Cyprian’s 
bells, with their beautiful dedi- 
catory legends and their ortho- 
dox baptism, were thus transferred 
to the enemy of their country 
and their faith. Deep, deadly, 
and vain; for the people were 
helpless. But there was some- 
thing on their side—something 
they could not define, did not 
care to investigate, did not dare 
openly to claim and exult in, but, 
nevertheless, believed in and 
cherished, as the Irish people 
always believe in and cherish, 
anything which combines the 
elements of religion and revenge. 
The men employed to hang the 
bells in their new place fell 
from the scaffolding, and were 
mortally hurt; the belfry was 
struck by lightning and hurled 
to the ground; the bells split 
in the fall, and when restored, 
they cracked of their own accord. 
At last, in all the parish, no 
man could be found to officiate 
as bellringer, for it became known 
that he who made Brother Cy- 
prian’s bells chime in obedience 
to the stranger and the heretic, 
should have no place by any fire- 
side, no partner in a dance, no 
wife from out any household, no 
nurse in sickness—should, in fact, 
be outcast from his fellows. The 
power of the strong hand availed 
nothing against this. There were 
cruel laws enough in Ireland 
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then ; but, short of the subjection 
of slavery, none which could be 
applied to the forcing of a man 
to ring Cyprian’s bells, and so they 
remained silent. 

The tradition lasted; dormant 
indeed, for none cared to rouse it. 
At length, in the lapse of time, 
the bells disappeared, none knew 
exactly when,or how. The expla- 
nation might have been simple, 
but mystery was preferable, and 
the mystery was established. But 
in course of years, when the infants 
of the days in which the avoided 
place of Cyprian’s bells had been 
unaccountably left tenantless were 
grown men and women, it began 
to be rumoured that the bells 
were heard again on the heights 
of Kilferran, and from the sea, 
in the calm, slumbering, spark- 
ling time of summer, and of 
nights, when the watch listened 
from shipboard for their solemn, 
elevating, admonitory music. 
Young mothers watching by their 
sick infants’ cradles heard the 
bells; mourners by death-beds, 
sorrow-stricken people heavily 
laden with sin and grief; above 
all, the dying. And it was held 
of all ‘a good sign’ to hear the 
ancient music. They were not 
afraid ; though no one knew where 
the bells hung, or if they were 
in existence, under any form; 
though centuries had passed since 
any sound but the swish of the 
bats’ wings, the hooting of the 
owl, or the twittering of nesting 
birds among the ivy, had come 
from the deserted ruins of Kil- 
ferran; they were not afraid, nor 
had they any doubt that the 
sound was that of Cyprian’s bells. 
So that, though it was always 
sad, yet it was accounted a blessed 
thing to have heard these bells; 
and many a sick heart had 
listened for the sound until be- 
nignant fancy produced it, and 
the longing was satisfied; the 


link of sense with the supernatural 
granted. 

But this was of late date, and 
when ruin had so taken possession 
of Kilferran Abbey that it would 
have needed a keen imagination, 
and a thorough knowledge of the 
architecture of the period at which 
it was built, to restore it to the 
mind’s eye, as it had been when 
Brother Cyprian trod its cloisters 
with his sandalled feet, and mused 
among the graves, so numerous 
even then, with his refined, thin, 
dark, French face, very eager, and 
yet weary, and differing much from 
the faces of his brethren. The 
front of the abbey was of great 
extent,and can now be traced, in all 
itslength, though of the remainder 
amere shell exists. The lofty and 
wide entrance is in the centre, and 
@ portion of the stonework above 
the arch of the massive gateway 
is in good preservation. This por- 
tion consists of a long line of 
short, bulky columns, which once 
formed the external side of the 
principal cloister, and was pro- 
bably continued on three sides of 
the building. Of decoration, of the 
artistic skill and taste with which 
the monks of old were wont to 
adorn their dwellings, the visitor 
will be persuaded at first that no 
trace remains. The fragments of 
the walls are rough fragments. 
The time-worn rugged surface of 
the columns which are still stand- 
ing, in their firm and massive 
sockets—of the grey stone which 
is so dreary-looking, and so en- 
during — bears no impress of 
the sculptor’s hand. But when 
the visitor stands close by the 
doorway, and carefully scans the 
line of stonework just above the 
columns, he observes a few feet 
of masonry, jutting in towards 
the hollow, empty centre, and 
makes out that there was the 
massive flooring of a great gallery, 
probably of cells or dormitories. 

















On narrow inspection, he sees 
that there was once a fireplace, 
and in the wall, a few feet of 
which remain, just above the 
tenth column, counting from the 
right side of the great entrance, 
the mutilated remains of a sculp- 
tured tablet may be discerned. 
The relief is almost obliterated 
by age and exposure; the cor- 
ners are chipped, green stains 
mar the surface, and a deep 
crack traverses the tablet, so 
that it is strange that it has 
not long ago fallen from its 
position, and added its tiny item 
to the heap of ruin around. 
There is no means of climbing 
up to the level of this sad little 
relic of the sculptor’s presence 
here, and it is difficult to make 
out the design of the bas-relief. 
The visitor is told that it repre- 
sents the winged lion of St. Mark, 
and people suppose that, in old 
times, the distinctive signs of the 
Four Evangelists were sculp- 
tured upon the walls of Kilferran. 
Whose was the artist’s hand? No 
one knows; perhaps some wan- 
derer coming from the distant 
sunny home of the arts, to this 
remote place, where they were 
little known, and met scant wel- 
come, who set the mark of the 
Christian revelation upon the yet 
unconsecrated walls, and went his 
‘way ; perhaps some monk, learned 
in other ways than with the learn- 
ing of his brethren, whose peace- 
ful dust has mingled with theirs 
for ages. There is no other trace 
of any but the mason’s skill at 
Kilferran. 


Not far down the coast, formed 
by the craggy boundaries of the 
hills about Kilferran, is a fine 
harbour, where many noble ships 
are now no uncommon sight, and 
where even, in those days, there 
was much recourse of shipping, 
for commercial purposes, and es- 
pecially for those generally known 
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as the ‘ Portingal trade.’ Many a 
voyager landed in that harbour, 
took horse and guide and set 
forth for Kilferran, where he 
would be well received and hos- 
pitably entertained, and having 
conferred with the monks, and, 
mayhap, brought them news of 
their foreign brethren, or more 
general intelligence of the world 
outside, would go on his way to 
encounter the vicissitudes of a 
troublous time, with many a wist- 
ful backward look at the peaceful 
place he left behind. The dwell- 
ers by the shore were rude 
peasants, mostly fishermen, near 
the abbey; the towns, with their 
more cultivated and crafty in- 
habitants, lay beyond the harbour 
far to the southward of Kilferran. 
All visitors to the abbey had to 
come thither of special purpose ; 
it did not lie in any track, and 
the brother porter had ample no- 
tice of an arrival, before he needed 
to let fall the ponderous chain 
which held the heavy black door, 
and ask the pleasure of the 
stranger. 

Seven years had elapsed since 
the world had lost sight of Fran- 
cois de Valmont, and Kilferran 
Abbey and the country around 
had come to know the learning, 
the piety, the austerity of Brother 
Cyprian; but no stranger had 
ever asked to speak with him; no 
news had reached him, in par- 
ticular, from the external world. 
Greatevents had happened since he 
had looked his last on his native 
land; some terrible scenes in the 
history of the world had been 
witnessed, and it had gone very 
hard, not only with the society 
from which he had cut himself 
adrift, but with a great part of 
that in which he had taken refuge. 
Kilferran Abbey owed its safety 
to its remoteness—to its appa- 
rent insignificance. It is probable 
that many of the men in power, 
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engaged in destroying the ancient 
monastic institutions of the land, 
did not know anything about the 
obscure Dominican house, or did 
not think it worth the trouble of 
exploration. Be that as it may, 
the turn of Kilferran had not yet 
come; the community pursued 
their way of life, and‘ held their 
goods in peace, though even there 
disquieting rumours of the deal- 
ings of Elizabeth’s English depu- 
ties with the Irish people and their 
faith had penetrated, when the 
first sign was given that any tie 
still existed between Brother Cy- 
prian and the external world. 

It was a glorious day, late in 
the summer, when the fields were 
fast ripening for the harvest, when 
the sea was slumbering in the 
sunny haze, when all sounds had a 
reluctant drowsy tone in them, 
when the cattle lay down in con- 
tent, and the trees, motionless at 
intervals, suddenly rustled as 
though with stealthy pleasure. 

In a small room, with a grated 
window and bare white walls, sat 
Brother Cyprian, poring over seve- 
ral folios of quaint writing on thick 
parchment. His dark face had its 
usual eager look, as with one lean 
brown forefinger he followed the 
lines of the writing, and his thin 
lips moved in unison with his 
decipherment. Brother Cyprian 
looked every inch a monk; but 
yet, an observer, studying him 
closely, without his knowledge, 
would have been inclined to think 
that, with other surroundings, he 
might have looked every inch a 
statesman or a soldier. The sound 
of a horse’s hoofs was ringing on 
the stony road, but it did not 
reach his ears, nor did the clang- 
ing of the chain, the opening of 
the great door. Presently -a lay 
brother entered and told him 
there was one below who demanded 
to see him, and was now in au- 
dience with the Prior. Brother 


Cyprian looked up, his finger keep- 
ing its place upon the line he had. 
reached, a faint surprise and in- 
credulity in his face, and asked 
the lay brother to repeat his 
words. Then he rose, and, paler 
by many shades of his olive skin, 
went to the vaulted ‘ parloir,’ 
where stood the Prior, in cloak 
and cowl, and with him a man 
in the prime of life, of soldierly 
aspect, and, despite his clumsy 
and stained travelling dress, of a 
handsome and gallant presence, 
who held a plumed hat in his 
hand. As Brother Cyprian en- 
tered with his noiseless step, the- 
stranger dropped his hat, and ad- 
vanced to him with outstretched 
arms. 
‘ Francois!’ he exclaimed. 
‘Louis! My brother!’ 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CONFERENCE. 


‘You never sought to learn— 
you have never asked aught of my 
fate since we , Frangois,’ 
said Louis de Valmont to his. 
brother, when they were alone; 
and as he spoke he looked closely 
in Brother Cyprian’s face, and 
strove with an almost womanly. 
eagerness to discern in it some 
trace of the feelings, the interests 
of the past. Not quite in vain. 
The elder man’s face was not 
impassive, though it did not 
lose the impress of separation. 
It said plainly, ‘Your world has. 
ceased to be mine; but I can 
throw my mind back into it again, 
for awhile, for your sake.’ There 
was no lack of interest in the 
monk’s slow smile, though it 
wanted the tenderness which ex- 
ists only with association. 

‘You are wrong,’ said Brother 
Cyprian, in the long unspoken 
language of his native land. ‘L 

















have heard of you, indirectly, and 
know that you still hold your 
place in the favour of the King 
and at the Court. More, I knew 
that you had not changed in any- 
thing; and beyond this—there 
was nought I cared to know. If 
you lived to want me, I should 
see you, or hear of you, in this 
world, I knew; and I was right; 
for here you are!’ 

‘ And have you really no desire 
—no longing to know more than 
that? Do you never look back to 
the life you have left? Frangois, 
have you utterly ceased to be the 
man you were? Have you for- 
gotten ?” 

‘I have forgotten nothing,’ said 
the monk; and the gesture with 
which he raised his hand in em- 
phasis was slow and deliberate, 
but the flush which overspread his 
sallow cheek was quick and in- 
voluntary. ‘Nothing. But between 


me and France—between me and. 


Paris—between me and your life 
—there is nothing in common. 
I am not Frangois de Valmont, 
Louis; I am Cyprian, the Domi- 
nican.’ He spoke with great dig- 
nity, and the tone of his voice was 
musical and low. 

‘I have made a long voyage,’ 
said his brother, ‘to see you, to 
confer with you; and, Church- 
man though I know you to be, 
I came to you as a brother; not 
as a monk.’ 

Brother Cyprian’s face changed 
now, and there was a soft pity 
in his smile, as he looked at the 
speaker intently, and heard his 
upbraiding tones. 

‘Think that you have come to 
me as both, Louis, that will be 
best. Tell me how you travelled 
hither, and why, and how it comes 
that you have left Paris. Surely 
it has not become hateful and 
deadly to you too? There are 
dangers and difficulties, and much 
weariness in such a voyage; and, 
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as I remember you, it is only to 
the first you would be indifferent.’ 

‘I came hither in a trading- 
ship from Bordeaux,’ replied Louis. 
‘The good people of this savage 
island have one human taste at 
least— that for our wines. I was 
recommended to the captain of a 
trader bound to this port, and 
sailed with him from Bordeaux. 
The voyage was tedious, and we 
had many storms, but I cared 
little for them, my mind being set 
on the business I came here to do, 
and the more distant voyage that 
is before me.’ 

‘Still another voyage, my 
brother! and whither ?’ 

* You shall know in time. When 
I reached the harbour yonder, the 
captain, who knows the place and 
the people, and, I dare say, has 
done some illicit business with 
them in his time—he knows not 
a little of their sentiments, and 
told me his concerning Don Philip 
—put me in the way of procuring 
a stout horse anda guide. It is 
a bad road up here to your fortress 
from the shore, and as wild as 
any I have travelled; but I have 
rougher roads than this to Kil- 
ferran before me, and no such 
assured goal or kind reception. I 
set forth, early this morning, and 
performed my journey in silence, 
for the peasant lad who walked 
all this weary way beside my 
horse’s head is a wild creature, 
as it seems to me, and speaks no 
language ever heard by polite ears.’ 

‘The people are native Irish, 
and speak their own tongue.’ 

‘ Like enough: I, perforce, held 
mine. But, rough though the 
road be, the country is beautiful, 
with all its loneliness and its 
wildness, so unlike our France. 
But I forgot—I must not say our ; 
a monk has no country, and no 
ties.’ 

‘Not so, Louis; say rather all 
the world in which men live and 
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suffer is the monk’s country, and 
humanity his brother.’ 

‘Well, we won’t dispute,’ said 
the younger man, from whose face 
the passing brightness faded, and 
was succeeded by an expression of 
stern anxiety. ‘The world has 
not been so blissful a place to me 
that I need fight its battles. I 
often think, Francois, the fate 
which left us fatherless and mo- 
therless—you in your childhood 
and I in my cradle—has pursued 
me ever since.’ 

‘ And not me? asked the elder 
brother, with a sweet, wistful 
smile. 

‘I cannot tell—nobody can tell. 
The cloud of your reserve has al- 
ways been impenetrable: and the 
world says that there is only one 
person in it, beside yourself, knows 
what it was that sent the brilliant, 
the successful, the gallant Francois 
de Valmont into the cloister.’ 

‘And that one person? asked 
the monk, in a tone which was 
anxious and eager in spite of him. 

‘Madame Marguerite, the 
Queen of Navarre.’ 

The monk smiled. ‘The world 
is as wrong as I have always found 
it,’ said he, calmly. ‘ Let it guess, 
and let us leave it and its guesses 
alone, and speak of you and the 
business which has brought you 
hither. Some rumours have 
reached us here, of the Court at 
Paris, of the plans for a marriage 
between one of the princes and the 
English Queen. Has Monseigneur 
d’Anjou or d’Alengon sent you on 
a mission of inquiry, and have you 
come all this way round to fulfil it? 

Brother Cyprian had seated him- 
self on a stone bench placed against 
the wall of the ‘parloir,’and he now 
assumed an attitude of intent at- 
tention. There was that in his 
manner, his look, and his voice 
which made his brother under- 
stand that the subject of his own 
past was for ever closed. 


It was rather with thoughtfal 
curiosity than with affectionate in- 
terest that Cyprian watched his 
brother while the Chevalier de 

Jalmont paced up and down the 
narrow parlour, speaking with 
vehemence seldom exhibited within 
those walls. ‘You said you knew 
I had not changed in anything. 
Whoever brought you that story 
from the outer world told you the 
truth. Do not look at me with 
such condemnation in your face.’ 

‘It is not condemnation; it is 
compassion,’ 

‘Ah, yes! you may well com- 
passionate me. I don’t come here, 
brother, to tell you a love story, 
offending your pious ears with 
hopes and sorrows which you can- 
not understand. I have come to tell 
you what I am going to do, so that 
if you never hear of me more, if I 
perish in the effort Iam about to 
make, you may know that I have 
perished in doing my knightly duty.” 

‘ An enterprise on behalf of the 
Queen of Scots!’ said Brother Cy- 
prian, quickly. 

‘ Yes, an enterprise for her—for 
her whom fate and fortune have 
deserted ; for her who languishes 
in an English prison—a palace, 
they say, but a prison to her most 
hateful and intolerable.’ 

‘ But she forsook friends when 
she had them, and her fatal face 
sent many a man to his ruin. 
Louis, I have done with all these 
gauds of women’s follies and 
coquetries; but how did she treat 
you in the old times, when you 
came up to the court, a mere boy, 
and wore her colours and her 
chains? I heard something of 
this even then, and———’ 

‘How did she treat me? said 
Louis de Valmont, excitedly; ‘how 
but as a queen treats her servants, 
as a woman made more royal by her 
beauty and her grace, than by the 
two crowns she wore and the third 
she has the right to wear! What 














was I to her more thanall the others 
who lived in the light of her smile? 
Was it her fault that she was fatal? 
Who has suffered as she has, be- 
cause to see her was to find it easy 
to die for her, and to be near her 
better than any other lot on earth? 
You remember her, Francois? You 
remember the little queen, and 
how she would not suffer her page 
to be slighted by any one, not even 
her haughty uncle himself? We 
were all very young then, not much 
more than children—she a girl 
bride, a girl queen. What are 
we all now? You only know 
how it bas been with you since 
that bright and glorious time; but 
I—I have sickened of life, of the 
dragging, lingering days which, 
when they brought any news of 
her, the sad “ white queen,” who 
went away to the north land, to 
the savage people who tortured, 
and betrayed, and slandered her, 
brought bad, wretched news. It 
was hard enough to know of her 
first marriage, and the misery that 
came of it.’ 

‘And the crime, they say,’ 
interposed Brother Cyprian, em- 
phatically. 

‘ But they lie! They lie, like the 
traitors and the cowards they are. 
Crime! You cannot have forgot- 
ten her; and yet you must, or you 
could not mention her name and 
crime in the same breath. Do not 
make me sorry that I have come 
to you, my brother—that I am 
resolved to trust you. But no; it 
is only your device to turn me 
from a danger.’ 

‘I have not forgotten the Queen 
of Scots,’ said Brother Cyprian, 
and now his long thin hand hid 
the lower part of his face; ‘ but I 
have heard the history of her dis- 
astrous reign from unprejudiced 
persons. You cannot prove that 
rumour errs in declaring her a 
guilty woman, guilty beyond even 
the wickedness which we have 
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known in high places; and even if 
you could, what would it avail 
you now? You are no nearer to 
this woman—a wife still, remem- 
ber—than in her early days when 
she bound you a captive by a smile 
and a word; and she is a prisoner 
in an enemy’s country, where the 
knowledge of your sworn service 
and devotion would be your ruin, 
and maybe a deadly and hopeless 
wrong to her. What would you 
do, Louis? Avail yourself of your 
favour at the French Court, and 
carry diplomatic messages to those 
bears and tigers of the north? Do 
you not know that France is ab- 
horrent to them, the country of 
Mary of Guise, who forfeited their 
independence, and made the policy 
of the Scottish kingdom subser- 
vient to the personal, intriguing 
ambition of Duke Henri and Car- 
dinal Frangois? What weight do 
you carry, my brother, to coun- 


_ terpoise all this? What is it you 


would do ?” 

‘ Nothing of the sort you think,’ 
said Louis de Valmont, impa- 
tiently. ‘I have no acknowledged 
mission. Iam not going to parley 
with the accursed traitors who 
have betrayed their queen—that 
fair young girl, so soft, so sweet, so 
bright, who was intrusted to them 
by those who must have known— 
or what do the resources of power 
mean ?—how utterly unworthy 
they were of such a charge, of so 
gentle and gracious a ruler. A 
dove in the eagle’s nest indeed ! 
You remind me that Mary’ 
(his voice fell and his colour 
rose as he pronounced the word) 
‘is as far from me as ever. 
Needless zeal, my brother. She 
never could be other to me than my 
sovereign mistress and queen, the 
ruler of my destiny, to dispose it 
at a word. She is a wife, not 
knowing her husband’s fate, as 
ignorant of her own. Men who 
cannot understand her frank, fear- 
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less, nature, say she is heartless, 
and faithless, and wicked. Even 
if all they say were true, I do not 
care. My life is hers, let her do 
with it as she will.’ 

A glance of keen intelligence shot 
from Brother Cyprian’s dark-brown 
eyes, and he took the concealing 
hand from before his mouth. 

‘Then she has summoned you! 
She has sent for you to do some 
dangerous, perhaps some deadly 
deed, in her service. Beware, Louis! 
I knew her before you did, and I 
know the school she was trained 
in—beware lest the guilt of blood, 
innocent blood it may be, and 
shed in vain, stain your hands!’ 

‘I have said I do not care! No 
matter what she commands, it 
shall be done, if I can do it, at 
any cost. I believe her as inno- 
cent as she is beautiful, as deeply 
wronged as she is fascinating ; but, 
if I did not so believe her, I should 
do the same. Thus, and thus only, 
do I interpret knightly truth and 
fealty.’ 

Brother Cyprian extended his 
hand in deprecation of the other’s 
vehemence, and answered, sadly— 

‘Of course it is thus with you, 
as with all her bondsmen. There 
is a magic such as Nostradamus 
and Ruggieri never dreamed of, 
in subtleness and potency—and 
this fair woman was ever a mighty 
witch. You are under the spell, 
my brother, and I cannot exorcise 
you. Let no harsh words, no 
upbraidings pass between you 
and me, Tell me simply how it 
is now with the Queen of Scots; 
what are her commands to you, 
and wherein I, a poor monk 
of St. Dominic, and under obe- 
dience in this remote place—far 
from either of the kingdoms which 
banished her, and from that 
wherein she has been so evil- 
entreated—can serve her cause, or 
yours. It is with the knowledge 
and consent, if not by the com- 


mand of the Queen of Scots, that 
you are here, Louis, I am sure of 
that ? 

There was a tremulous tone in 
the well-skilled voice of the monk, 
as he spoke, and his hand once 
more concealed the too-expressive 
mouth. 

‘I am here by her command, 
but I have had no word of writing 
from her, or message by word of 
mouth, only a token—a certain 
and faithful messenger, one which 
cannot be interrogated, and there- 
fore cannot betray; one which 
cannot be feigned, and is therefore 
implicitly to be trusted. It was 
signified tome some time ago, when 
the fatal news reached me that the 
Queen had put herself into the 
power of her enemy, the English 
tyrant Elizabeth, that I should 
hold myself in readiness to go to 
England, and aid her escape from - 
her hateful durance, somehow. I 
was to leave France on the re- 
ceiptof atoken—having previously 
collected all the money which I 
could amass without exciting sus- 
picion—and, bringing this money 
with me, to place it in safe hiding 
until she should be rescued, and 
have need of it. Thus I have 
been realising all the wealth at 
my disposal—the greater part of 
it once yours, my brother—for 
some time, and turning it into 
jewels, as the most portable form 
for anemergency. I have gained a 
reputation for eccentricity at court: 
there is not a Venice merchant, not 
a Florentine, not a Pole—we are 
great friends of the Poles now— 
who does not know that in me he 
is sure of a purchaser for his glit- 
tering wares. There is not a gallant 
at the court, except it be Monseig- 
neur d’Anjou himself, whose dress 
is so begemmed as mine. There 
is one jewel, however, in my pos- 
session, which no other eyes have 
ever seen, since it has been mine, 
though it was famous enough 
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once—it is supposed to be lost 
now, as its fellow has long been 
lost in reality.’ 

‘That jewel 
token.’ 

‘It is. When that reached me 
I knew what I was to do. When 
that reached me I knew she 
needed me, that her position had 
become intolerable, that her un- 
natural kinswoman was holding her 
in durance, and hope was fading 
from her undaunted, queenly soul ; 
that friends were few, and fearful, 
perhaps faithless—more than this, 
that she had need of me! Would 
she forgive me, if I could not 
quite keep down the joy that 
conviction caused me, though it 
implied distress to her? If you 
were not a monk, and could judge 
of such things by any indication 
within yourself, I would ask you 
to say that you believe she would 
forgive me, if she knew that 


is the Queen’s 


though the token could not reach - 


me, but through her trouble and 
perplexity, the sight of it made 
my heart bound with a sudden 
sense of hope and freedom ? 

*The Queen of Scots,’ said 
Brother Cyprian, dryly, ‘ is likely 
to be merciful to any fault which 
proves her power over @ man’s 
feelings and his will.’ 

* Answered like a monk,’ said 
the younger man. ‘But no 
matter, I have the token, and the 
first portion of my purpose is 
accomplished. Can you not now 
guess my motive, beyond that of 
seeing and consulting you, for 
coming hither ?’ 

‘No,’ said Brother Cyprian, ‘I 
do not see it. You must explain 
your further design and plan of 
action.’ 

‘ Willingly. The Queen of Scots 
is at a place called Tutbury, 
where she is jealously watched 
and treated with every device of a 
mean woman’s time-serving spite, 
by the wife of the Earl of Shrews- 
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bury, one of the creatures of the 
English Queen. This countess is 
jealous of her captive, and I am 
well advised that she is meanly 
entertained, even for a lady of 
estate, not to speak of her Grace 
being a Queen. The King and 
Madame Catherine are well ac- 
quainted with the truth, and 
remonstrance has been made to 
Elizabeth, who denies that any 
force or violence have been used 
towards the Queen of Scots, and 
charges her—her helpless victim, 
immured in an odious prison— 
with conspiring against her, with 
sending letters to the Scots lords, 
requiring them to take up arms, 
to make an inroad to her prison 
and set her free. Which things, 
had there been any among them 
worthy to be called noble, any fit 
to wear golden spurs, and carry 
their liege lady’s colours, they 
would have done.’ 

‘And does the Queen of Scots 
deny this ?’ 

* Yes, she declares that she has 
not written any such letter, or 
represented Elizabeth’s behaviour 
in any harsh light.’ 

* And yet she has sent you just 
such complaints, arranged with you 
a plan—surely not undertaken alone 
and without concert—for her re- 
lease. Louis, do you not see that 
this is ruin? Do you not see that 
only the utter failure of her 
schemes within a narrower range 
can have driven her to the forlorn 
hope of your assistance ?” 

‘It may be so, it is most like, 
for your cold wisdom sees clearer 
and farther than my impetuous 
faith. But so be it. I shall have 
one hour in my life worth ending 
it for, the hour in which she shall 
know that I have come over land 
and sea at her call, ready for any 
attempt, however desperate, to 
join the few—for I am not alone 
in this—who are still faithful to 
her in her fallen fortunes; the 
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hour in which she shall thank me 
by one look from her peerless 
eyes.’ 

Brother Cyprian made no reply. 
He leaned his arms on the black 
oak table, and hid his face in his 
hands. A ray of the summer sun- 
light shone through the painted 
window, with its small, dull panes 
of glass, striking sharply the edge 
of the thick, deeply-cut stone wall, 
touching the shaven crown of the 
monk’s bowed head, and glimmer- 
ing on the burnished sword-hilt 
and long spurs of the stranger. 

‘ Look how the sun comes out,’ 
said Louis de Valmont. ‘Iama 
believer in omens, and here is a 
good one. Many a good omen has 
attended me since I quitted Paris, 
in obedience to her token, and I 
have welcomed them all. Listen, 
Frangois. This is our—my plan. 
There are negotiations for the mar- 
riage of this English Queen with 
Monseigneurd’Anjou; but they will 
come to nothing. It is a scheme 
of Madame Catherine’s ; the Duke 
will have none of it. When it is 
settled, and the envoys have talked 
their fill about it, he will find a 
pretext, and the negotiation will 
come toan end. Then there will 
be no more conciliation of Eng- 
land—then the inquiries already 
made by La Motte will be followed 
up; and, if Marie were but safely 
out of the handsof her foes, her inte- 
rests would be espoused by France. 
It is natural that they should be; 
for she has bequeathed all her 
rights and claims to the house of 
Valois.’ 

' The young man spoke as ar- 
dently, as entreatingly as though 
he were pleading the Queen’s 
cause, the cause on which he had 
set his life, before one with power 
to judge it. Hope, entliusiasm, 
courage lighted up his handsome 
face, which resembled that of his 
brother’s in form, but not in co- 
louring or expression. The younger 


man’s hair and beard, trimmed 
after the fashion of the time, were 
of a golden-brown hue, and his 
large restless eyes were much 
lighter than the brown orbs of the 
monk, in which time and habit 
had deadened the light and in- 
creased the depth. 

‘Say you think we must succeed, 
Frangois,’ he continued pleadingly. 
‘ Tell me that this righteous cause 
must be favoured of God and 
blessed by the Church—that it 
must prosper. Tell me that, bro- 
ther, and that I shall have your 
blessing also on my enterprise. A 
ship will be in readiness to take 
her on board, when we can get her 
to the coast. Iam not afraid of 
doing that. You remember the 
Queen Dauphiness in the hunting- 
field, Frangois, long before I had 
ever seen her. You remember how 


‘she rode ever foremost, ever most 


fearlessly. The fame of her horse- 
manship is almost as widespread 
in France as the fame of her 
beauty ; and she has had sore need 
of all her skill, and strength, and 
endurance since then. Heard you 


ever tell here of her ride to Car- 


bery ?’ 

‘We have heard, among other 
things, that the Queen outrode her 
pursuers in some of the worst of 
her troubles, and escaped the im- 
prisonment at the hands of her 
subjects which she courted after- 
wards at the hands of her kins- 
woman and enemy. But the Queen 
of Scots had ever dangerous ad- 
visers near, and a ready ear for 
their counsel.’ 

‘ You are hard and cold in speech 
concerning her. Surely her great 
sorrows might claim more sym- 
pathy, and somewhat soften your 
keen appreciation of her faults, if 
faults you believe her to have.’ 

‘I do not only believe, I know 
her to have terrible faults,’ said 
Brother Cyprian; ‘ but I am not 
thinking of them now, nor much 
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of her sorrows, but of you, and this 
task you have undertaken for a 
fatal cause. Ay, Louis, a fatal 
cause—Mary Stuart is fatal to all 
who love and serve her. There is 
no truth in her, there is no stabi- 
lity in her. When she was a girl, 
almost a child, she ever won by a 
ruse, She never valued loyalty or 
love ; she lived but to betray. And 
so, I say, her cause is doomed, is 
fatal. Hush! let me speak. I 
have little more to say, and I say 
it with conviction—not in useless 
warning—not to rouse your anger, 
but to still my own conscience 
when this, too, shall have failed, 
and you are sacrificed to the at- 
tempt, foredoomed from the first.’ 

* You will not aid me—you will 
not accept my trust? Are you so 
utterly dead, then, Francois ?—is 
all feeling so completely buried 
under your monk’s frock in this 
cold cloister ?’ 

* Not so, not so. I will aid you 


—I will accept your trust. And I- 


will say no more in warning. Are 
you sanguine of success? When 
you shall have freed the prisoner 
by stratagem, and brought her to 
the coast, when you shall have 
embarked her in the ship and set 
sail, forced to trust something to 
the fidelity of a hired crew, where 
is she to land? What country is 
to receive her, heedless of Eliza- 
beth’s challenge for her restora- 
tion? Is she to return to Scotland, 
and adventure the effect of a pre- 
sence which had little influence in 
her youthful prime? Is she to 
risk a landing on the shores of 
France, to dare the hatred of Ma- 
dame Catherine and the supineness 
of King Charles ?” 

*No, no; not either of these 
things is in her mind or in mine, 
or in the mind of any of my col- 
leagues. You leave Don Philip out 
of your calculations, brother—Don 
Philip, whose only indomitable 
enemy is Elizabeth—Don Philip, 
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who has sonte of the chivalrous in- 
stincts of a Spaniard, and who 
hates England, and the English, 
and their queen.’ 

‘I had forgotten Don Philip,’ 
said Brother Cyprian ; ‘ but when 
I remember him, it is only to see 
that you would be mad to attempt 
to land the Queen of Scots in Spain, 
trusting to Philip’s generosity. 
She would but find herself in a 
worse and more hopeless prison, 
the ill-treated hostage at once of 
France and England.’ 

‘ Don Philip’s young wife, Eliza- 
beth de Valois, Marie’s sister-in- 
law, her friend, her companion in 
childhood, her bride-maiden, is but 
lately dead. He would be well dis- 
posed to the Queen for her sake. 
And the bitterness between him 
and Elizabeth is great, because of 
Alva, and the harrying of the Eng- 
lish in the Low Countries, likewise 
the seizure of the Spanish ships.’ 

‘Don Philip will not aid your 
cause,’ said Brother Cyprian. ‘ He 
will turn all to his own advantage, 
and make peace with Elizabeth by 
delivering up the Queen of Scots. 
Pause and consider, Louis. One 
precipitate deed now, and the case 
of Madame Marie is worse than 
ever.’ 

‘I cannot pause, I cannot con- 
sider. She is wearing out her life, 
her beauty is fading, her heart is 
breaking, in the degrading bondage 
of her prison. She would change 
this for any lot—for that of a 
peasant who is free. Let her but 
escape, and all will be well.’ 

Brother Cyprian shook his head 
sadly. 

‘I do not put faith in that,’ he 
said. ‘I do not believe the Queen 
of Scots would relish any liberty 
that was not restoration. You may 
free her, but not for flight alone, 
not for the peaceful hiding of the 
head which has worn two crowns. 
She will go from her prison to her 
throne, or to her grave.’ 
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‘Then I will stand beside the 
one, or die beside the other. The 
determination of our plan in all 
its details is not in my hands; but 
you must help me in so much of 
it as this. The treasure I have 
amassed is not to be expended for 
her escape—that is otherwise pro- 
vided for. This treasure is to form 
her resource afterwards, to be 
carefully concealed, so that none 
shall know of its existence save 
the Queen and myself. When she 
needs it I will come for it, if Iam 
alive ; if not, you ‘ 

Brother Cyprian started, and 
exclaimed, ‘I!’ 

* Yes, you—for you will under- 
take the trust, I know— you 
will receive the token from the 
Queen, by which you will know 





that she needs the jewels, and © 


the gold, and that its bearer is 
a trusty servant of her Grace. 
You will never tell the secret, or 
relinquish the treasure, on any 
other guarantee. Francois, I have 
come over the seas to ask this of 
you, the first recognition of our 
brotherhood for many years, per- 
chance the last.’ 

Brother Cyprian sighed. He 
had no hope in this enterprise, 
and his heart was heavy with 
presentiment. 

‘I will accept the trust,’ he 
said, ‘but not alone; that our 
rule would not suffer me to do. 
I must have the Prior’s permis- 
sion to receive the treasure, and 
he must be aware of its dispo- 
sition. You have nothing to fear 
from him; he is a good man, and 
full of sympathy for all who are 
oppressed and suffering, though 
he may not know much of the 
great affairs of nations. You may 
have noted his kindly manner 
and gentle voice, while he spoke 
with you.’ 

‘I did. There can be no risk 
in putting trust in him, I think; 
but what if he will not permit 


you to guard the treasure here ? 
There is no other resource.’ 

‘Do not fear, I shall have no 
difficulty. And now, where is 
this treasure ? 

‘Not yet disembarked. I did 
not know how I might speed in 
coming hither. Nay more, I did 
not know whether you, my brother, 
were still alive, or whether they 
would bring me to a grave side, 
and tell me you were resting be- 
neath. I must return to the 
harbour and bring hither the mail 
which contains the jewels and the 
gold to-morrow. I will not linger 
now, ’tis a long ride and a rough 
one, and it will be dark be- 
fore I reach the shore. The 
Prior told me I should find re- 
freshment for my horse and my 
guide and myself here; they have 
been fed, doubtless, and I will but 
break bread and drink a cup of 
wine before I go.’ 

‘So be it. While you are 
taking this refreshment I will 
see the Prior, and disclose your 
errand, in so far as I am bound 
to tell it. But, first, what is the 
Queen’s token ?’ 

Louis de Valmont unclasped 
his short riding cloak at the 
throat, and put his hand into 
the breast of his pourpoint. 
‘ There is but one such jewel in 
existence,’ he said, ‘and you must 
have seen it, for you were present 
at the marriage of the Queen of 
Scots with the Dauphin.’ 

Brother Cyprian gave a silent 
sign of assent. ‘The bridegroom 
and the bride each wore a satin 
shoulder knot, with a jewel in the 
middle. Each jewel was a balas- 
ruby, bleod red and heart-shaped, 
whereon lay a pearl to signify a 
tear. The cunning workmanship 
is well nigh as priceless as the 
gems, no more than these two 
having ever been made. The 
Queen Dauphiness prized the 
ruby heart, they said, more than 
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any jewel in her possession, more 
highly than even the famous black 
pearls, like grapes of Muscadel, 
which have been sold to the Eng- 
lish Queen for a third of their 
price, whereat Madame Catherine 
is incensed, deeming, when oppor- 
tunity to rob her daughter-in- 
law arose, that she should have 
had the preference. But there 
was a fate over the jewel ;—in- 
deed they say none ever pos- 
sess a ruby of size, but there 
is a violent death at the end 
of their days. The Queen Dau- 
phiness lost it, she never could 
tell when or how, nor was more 
ever known than that she wore it at 
the jousting in which King Henry 
received his death wound. Much 
search was made for it in vain, 
and people said it had fulfilled 
its evil reputation and was ac- 
cursed. It was never heard of 
more, and when King Francis’ 


illness commenced, he hada fear of . 


the fellow jewel, and would have it 
taken from the collar in which it 
was set,and laid by. Then the 
Queen, who was always daring, and 
even though she did not quite dis- 
believe them, mocked at such su- 
perstitious fables, begged the ruby 
heart at his hands, and he, being 
near his end then, and not caring 
to contest anything with her, gave 
her the gem. When she deigned 
to cause it to be signified to me 
that she relied on me for help in 
her evil fortune, the Queen sent 
me that token; it could not be 
mistaken or counterfeited, it could 
come from none but her. There 
is no other like it in the world.’ 
While Louis spoke, the hidden 
hand had loosened from his neck 
a short chain of strong, finely- 
wrought steel links, to which was 
suspended a small purse of the 
same fabric, containing an object 
about the size of a walnut, rolled 
up tightly in a piece of fine 
leather. As he ceased speaking, 
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he placed the chain in his brother’s 
hand. Brother Cyprian took it in 
silence, and would have opened 
the purse, Louis looking at him 
with a half smile. 

‘I cannot find the spring,’ he 
said. 

‘ No, the trick is cunning, and 
you must learn it, for if the token 
comes to you it will come as it 
is. The third link to the right 
slides, so—and the purse falls 
flatly open.’ Then Louis un- 
rolled the leather covering, and 
Brother Cyprian saw the famous 
gem. It was a quaint and beau- 
tiful object, and the monk looked 
at it intently, but in utter silence. 
It was a fair balas-ruby, clear and 
smooth, and red like rich crimson 
blood from a severed artery; heart- 
shaped, and, laid on it, with a well- 
feigned carelessness, was one softly 
white pearl. 

‘You will know that token, 
brother, when it reaches you.’ 

‘I shall know it,’ said the 
monk. 

An hour later, Louis de Val- 
mont had left Kilferran, and was 
winding his way over the stony 
and difficult track which led to 
the shore, accompanied by his 
wild-looking guide. 

Solemnly rose the voices of the 
monks of Kilferran, as they chanted 
their evening office, when the sun 
had gone down behind the rugged 
hills, and the ocean waters were 
tossing grey and murky under the 
dull sky. None could have dis- 
cerned in Brother Cyprian’s face, 
or in any tone of his voice, that 
the day just departed had differed 
from any other day of his even, 
uneventful life. Composed and 
devotional his keen brown face 
looked out from under his cowl, 
solemnly melodious his voice rose 
with the voices of his brethren. 
When the others left the cha- 
pel, he lingered still, kneeling in 
his stall, and after some time 
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had elapsed, and the stillness and 
solitude around were complete, he 
arose and approached a small re- 
cess on the left of the altar, where 
the dim light of an antique lamp 
glimmered. ° 

Upon the rudely-coloured wall 
of this recess hung several reli- 
quaries, some of precious, others 
of base metals, and of various 
forms; for Kilferran was a noted 
shrine for the resort of suppliants 
in temporal and spiritual distress, 
and many was the ex voto placell 
there in testimony to the granting 
of petitions from dwellers near, 
and pilgrims from afar. 

Brother Cyprian took down 
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from the wall one of the least 
conspicuous of these objects, which 
had the ordinary form of a heart, 
and was of no richer material than 
wrought iron, and holding it so 
as to catch the feeble light from 
the lamp, he opened it, and looked 
fixedly upon its interior. J¢ con- 
tained a fair balas-ruby, clear and 
smooth, and red like crimson blood 
from a severed artery, heart-shaped, 
and, laid on it, with a well-feigned 
carelessness, was one softly white 
pearl. 

He replaced the reliquary, and 
moved quietly away, murmuring, 
‘ First me, and now him. God for- 
give you, Marie!’ 


(To be continued.) 





THE PAINTER’S WALK. 


I. 
En the Ciaov. 


(The Husband speaks.) 


BETWEEN grey trunks the curving pathway runs, 
Now in, now out ; grey trunks of ancient trees 

Barred with soft shadow-bands, where falls the sun’s 
Ray slantwise through the wood, and on the breeze 

Rising and flutt’ring, rustling light, 

The dry brown leaves make answer, as the sight 

Of so much life renewed spoke hopefully— 

A green youth yet for them which should not die ! 


Here is a space cleared by the woodman’s arm. 
We two will rest awhile, and lying low 

Under this beech-tree, nigh a budding palm 
Thick set with silver bloom, note idly how 

Each tree is redd’ning to the Spring, 

Who soon a tender cloud of green will fling 

Over these twigs, athwart this tracery 

Of slender boughs seen black against the sky. 


No noises from the town can vex us here, 
But softened by long distance comes the shrill 
Sound of sharp ploughs; and, far away, the clear 
Soft whistle of a woodman ; further still 
Falls from an upland farm the bleat 
Of new-born lambs; and mournful now, but sweet, 
A ring-dove in a twisted thorn hard by 
Tempers earth’s joy with her sad monody. 


Though grey the thorn is still, that soon will be 
White with soft bloom ; though mute the nightingale ; 
Though not a primrose or anemone 
Has ventured to put forth a blossom pale ; 
Yet does this sight of white clouds fleet 
Across the sky, and all those sounds that greet 
Our eager souls ——s for summer’s tune, 
Thrill us with promise of the coming June. 


Now sing with your low fluted voice, while I 

Lie with closed eyes, and fancy all around 
Are summer’s dreamy songs, and greenery 

On these poor leafless trees, and all the ground 
Purple with scented orchis flowers, : 
And the world young again, and all time ours 
To do great works in—I, wise, great of fame, 
And youmah! you alone I’d keep the same! 
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The Painter’s Walk. 


(The Wife sings.) 


The day breaks and the throstle sings, 

The joyful lark has spread his wings ; 

The whole green world thrills to his tune, 

And wakes to greet this day of June! 
Wake, love! rejoice ! 


Drops hang on every hedgerow leaf, 

They shine like tears of happy grief. 

The daisy cups are fringed with dew 

As your eyes when I say ‘ Adieu !’ 
Oh! sing, sweet voice ! 


A new bud on your Provence rose, 
Since last night’s ling’ring through the close, 
Hangs down a loosened woodbine trail 
And for your window makes a veil ! 
Dear eyes, shine through ! 


There sing upon the hawthorn bush 

The bold blackbird and sweeter thrush. 

The rolling clouds leave heaven blue, 

The eager sun but waits for you! 
Waits, love, for you ! 





(The Husband speaks.) 


Dear voice, cease not ; even the round-eyed dove 
Is silent, listening to your sweeter note. 

And I could listen ever, knowing love 
Is only grown, since first those words I wrote. 

Grown, but not changed, unless it be 

To take a nobler form ; for now I see 

How year by year my love has rooted been 

In deeper ground than youth and beauties seen ! 


in the Meadow. 


Here is an idle rhyme to make you smile, 
Or sigh, perhaps, if truth it seem to fold. 

Sit here and read it, but believe the while, 
I love so well, to me you'll ne’er be old. 


A painter to his wife one day : 
This sunset hour brings back to me, 
I know not why, the radiant day, 
When first my love you vowed to be. 


Go, then ; put on that very gown, 
And hold these cowslips in your hand ; 
And let your hair flow rippling down, 
That once more I may see you stand. 
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A shy surprise in your blue eyes, 
And on your lips a dawning smile. 
The smile at my wild words. Surprise 
That I could doubt your love a while. 















Ah! so; just so! and yet—alas! \ 
Though sweeter since is grown your face, i 
Though dearer every day we pass,— 
I miss a bloom, a vanished grace ! 






Yes, vain it is in summer’s prime 

To seek the buds of April’s day. 
For time is passing! ...... Ah! not Time! it 
Tis we, my love, who pass away ! if 
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Sad words, but true! So says your face grown grave, 

As slow your eyes have travelled o’er the page. 
Sad thoughts ! which seem to mock this sunshine brave. us 
Such April morns, what’s Time to us, or Age? 






Are we not happy, rich in hope and love, 
Having our youth together, and one heart, 

One mind and will between us, God above : 

His sunshine round about us ; and fair Art 


And chase the gravity from eyelids wet ; 
Let us be gay as yestermorn—for vain , 
And idle is such fanciful regret ! 


‘ 
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To serve with reverent hands? Look up again, a 
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lil, 


By the River. 


(The Wife speaks.) 











1 
Oh, to be idle one long day ! } 
When spring is almost over ; fi 


And these great giants gaunt and grey ‘i 
Are green ; when roundhead clover ii 






And purple thyme-tufts fill the air 
And fields are gay with daisies ; 

When, blushing, dies the hawthorn fair 

Just as your Poet praises. 


When overhead the lark’s far song, 
And thrushes in the hedgerows, 

And hidden linnets piping long 

Where rank the river sedge grows. 






Oh! to be idle one spring day, 
To muse in wood or meadow ; 
Glide down this river ‘twixt the play 
Of sun and trembling shadow ! 


The Painter's Walk. 


I’d see all wonders ’neath the stream, 
The pebbles and vext grasses ; 

I’d lean across the boat and dream 
As each scene slowly passes. 


The tide should ripple welcomes low, 
And dance the ae bravely ; 
And flags in purple stately bow 
And nod the tall reeds gravely. 


I’d rest an hour the willows by, 
And say a prayer in pity, 

For all who stifle, groan and die, 
This day in crowded city. 


——__—_— 


Sunset. 


(The Wife speaks.) 
Sitting once in the twilight 
I watched the fire-flare 
Red-glowing, and suddenly bright’ning 
Upon your face and hair. 


It gave strange light and shadow, 
An unfamiliar look ; 

I had to learn you over again 
Bending over your book. 


But when you broke the silence, 
And read those burning words 

Great poets have spent themselves to write, 
My heart leapt up towards 


And to ~ voice made answer, 
J 


Which, like a veil of pain, 
Or autumn winds in swaying trees 
Did rise and fall again, 


And rise ; inspired by passion— 
By passion, hope, or dread— 

You seemed a poet then, and I 
Forgot you only read. 


Then, turning o’er the pages, 
You read a song I knew ; 

’Twas then the present vanished ; 
There was nor I, nor you, 


But a little child in a garden, 
Reading with puzzled air 
An old hand-written volume, 

Finding those verses there. 


For years ’tween tarnished covers 
That passion-song had lain : 

The hand that wrote it slept beneath 
Two purple lilacs’ rain. 





The Painter's Walk. 
And as you read, I loitered 
Under the shade of trees, 
And smelt the fragrant lavender 
Swayed by the humming bees. 


Childlike, again I wondered 
What meant such sad, sore grief, 

And why the dead hand wrote that song, 
Marking against the leaf 


A cross, and a date forgotten, 
In pale and faded ink,— 

I could almost feel the summer wind 
Fresh from the river brink ! 


' 


You paused . . . ‘ Well, there’s the song, love! 
You like it? Ah! then fled 

My dreams. I answered : ‘ Forgive me, I 
Heard not a word you read !’ 


But that this bright eve’s glory 
May live again some day, 

Read me aloud some stirring story 
Or poet’s sad, sweet lay. 


(The Husband speaks.) 


There in that leaf we shut it, 
An embalmed happiness ! 
Now homewards, wife. Has there been melody? 
To-day? True eyes, confess. 
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TOTTIE WYLDE’S DEVICE. 


In Taree CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER I. 


A RACE 


‘ T WISH you wouldn’t talk such 

rubbish, Eddie!’ said pretty 
Tottie Wylde maliciously, as she 
lay one brilliant summer day 
busily digging holes with her 
parasol in the soft sward of the 
Down overlooking Seasurf on the 
Southern coast. Her younger 
brothers had wandered away to 
roll boulders down into the level 
below, and her cousin, Edwin 
Keiller, pined for her to say she 
loved and would marry him. 

‘It isn’t rubbish, Tot,’ he re- 
plied warmly; ‘ you know you 
like me, and yet you drive me 
wild with your childish ways. 
Can’t you P 

‘No, I can’t, sir; and I won’t— 
I won’t tie myself to any man. 
I’m going to be an old maid and 
travel about the country lecturing 
on Women’s Rights with that dear 
Miss Faithfull. 

He chewed the end off his cigar 
with vexation as she chaffed him : 
‘Tl not ask you again, Tot; you 
must deliberately mean to make 
me miserable, or you wouldn’t go 
on like that.’ 

‘Oh yes, you will—you know 
you will—won’t you, Eddie?’ She 
laughed all over as, certain of her 
prey, she teased and petted him 
and put a tiny hand in his while 
making a little moue. 

‘I won’t, I tell you—I’m not 
going to be made a fool of all my 
life, by Jove! I'll go back to 
town to-morrow and grind away 
at law.’ 

‘Oh, Eddie, Eddie! and leave 
your own Tottie lamenting ? 
again she laughed outright, and 





DOWNHILL. 


looked bewitching, while the sweet 
south wind tossed her brown locks 
wildly. He got up in a rage, 
flung his cigar away, and turned 
as if to go down home. Tottie 
relented, but she could not help 
irritating him a little more: 
‘ Eddie, Eddie!’ she called, ‘ don’t 
leave me; now come back here, 
there’s a good boy! and I'll tell 
you what I'll do—I really will,’ she 
pleaded as a brilliant idea flashed 
across her brain; and he could 
not help turning round to listen 
to the winning tones: ‘ I'll marry 
you, Eddie—there—if—if—but 
will you promise me you'll agree 
to what I say ?” 

She acted capitally, did little 
Tottie Wylde, and she attracted 
his attention at once. He 
answered: ‘I'll agree to anything, 
if you are in earnest.’ 

‘Iam inearnest. You promise?’ 

* I promise.’ 

* Very well. Now I'll tell you,’ 
she said, jumping up from the 
grass as her eye sparkled with 
fun : ‘But where are the boys? 
Oh, there they are, coming back. 
Well, Eddie (now mind, it’s a bar- 
gain!), you are not to ask me any 
more if I win what I am going to 
tell you; and I'll promise to 
marry you whenever you like if 
you win—is it a bargain?’ 

‘ Yes, I promise,’ he said, enter- 
ing into the fun of the thing, and 
thinking that it must end to his 
advantage, whatever it was. 

‘ Well, so do I, on my side. Now 
what I mean is, that we shall run 
a race for it down this hill, right 
to the bottom!’ 

















* What bosh, Tottie! why, you’d 
fall on your head before you got 
ten yards, and then there’d be a 


nice row at the Royal!’ he laughed - 


at the absurdity of the idea. 

‘Would I indeed, Mr. Imperti- 
nence—we'll see. You've pro- 
mised and I mean to keep you 
to it.’ 

* You are really in earnest ?’ 

* Of course Iam!’ she answered, 
beating a wee foot determinedly 
on the ground. 

‘ All right,’ he laughed out glee- 
fully, ‘ you’re mine then!’ 

* Don’t be so sure,’ she smiled a 
little slyly; she knew what she 
could do on her own rugged Welsh 
mountains; she knew also pretty 
well what used to be her cousin’s 
capabilities in the same locality; 
and experienced little fear for the 
result. The boys rolled on the 
turf in ecstasies of fun when they 
learned the terms of the bargain. 


‘ By Jove, she’ll beat you, Eddie!’. 


said Jack, who rather looked down 
on his cousin as an athlete. 

‘That she won’t—I bet you 
half-a-crown she won't!’ So Henry. 

Edwin Keiller did not quite like 
it; the descent was very steep, 
broken in places with hollows that 
could not well be seen until one 
was just in them, and it was an 
immense distance to the level at 
the bottom, which rose again before 
culminating in the final cliff that 
overhung Seasurf. He had no fear 
whatever for himself, but he had 
on Tottie’s account; she would 
not, however, be gainsaid, but kept 
him to the race and began to get 
ready : 

‘ Now, Harry, you shall start us 
fairly; Jack, hold this for me— 
and this,’ handing him her fairy 
hat and delicate mantle. Then 
she tied her hair in a firm knot 
behind, shortened her petticoats 
with one tight hand, and kept the 
other free to balance herself. 

‘Oh, nonsense, Tottie! let us 
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give it up—it’s so silly,’ said 
Keiller. 

‘ You're afraid!’ she laughed 
out, flushed with excitement. 

‘I’m not!’ he retorted indig- 
nantly, placing himself in position. 

‘Are you ready? asked Harry, 
in high glee; while Jack abso- 
lutely howled with delight. 

* Ready!’ they both answered. 

‘One, two, three—off!’ he 
shouted, and away they bounded, 
the boys keeping a little behind. 

‘Run, Tottie! run! run!’ they 
screamed ; and Tottie, brisk- 
footed maiden of seventeen as 
she was, hill-born, and limb-free 
as a fawn, did run her best; 
flying with shortened clothes down 
the rugged steep; bounding over 
furze bushes and intervening 
rocks; never shirking, never sway- 
ing, save once, when an ugly 
hollow yawned before her, from 
which she saved herself almost by 
a miracle; till she reached the 
bright green flat at the bottom, 
and turned triumphantly to see 
where the beaten Edwin was in 
the race. She could not see him; 
she could not see her brothers 
even; was it possible that they 
had all fallen in the treacherous 
hollow she had so narrowly es- 
caped? So back up the steep 
hill she ran again in strange dis- 
may, till she gained the brink of 
the pit wherein lay Edwin on his 
back, his face snow-white and 
laced with blood from a horrid 
ragged cut on the forehead; and 
by his side her two brothers 
kneeling as useless as boys always 
are in the presence of pain, sick- 
ness, or trouble. In a second she 
had gained the bottom of the 
hollows ‘Oh, Eddie, Eddie!’ she 
cried, kneeling on the grass in a 
passion of tears, with the long 
brown hair now tumbling in con- 
fusion all over her sweet face: 
* What have I done? oh, what has 
happened ?” 
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He did not speak; but the use- 
less boys said in their ignorance: 
‘Oh nonsense, Tottie! he’s not 
hurt—only shaken a bit.’ 

She, girl-like, turned on them 
furiously: ‘ He’s killed for all you 
know or care! Water! get some 
water—down there at the bottom, 
where I ran!’ Jack bounded 
away, delighted to escape the fierce 
look, and soon returned with a 
hatful, to find Tottie supporting 
Edwin’s head against her breast, 
while she wiped away with her 
dainty pocket-handkerchief the 
clotting blood from the wound on 
the forehead. Then she sprinkled 
his face with sharp dashes of the 
water until at length he came to 
and faintly smiled: ‘ You’ve beaten 
me, Tot,’ he feebly uttered as he 
opened his eyes and saw whose 
arms were supporting him. She 
smiled through her now fast- 
coming tears: ‘Oh, Eddie darling, 
I’m so sorry!’ 

‘Never mind it, Tot,’ he said; 
‘Tm all right now!’ and in proof 
of the fact he turned to get up. 
A sharp yell of pain dispelled the 
idea—the man’s left arm was 
broken, and poor Tottie’s heart 
was very sad as she and Henry 
helped him down to the Royal 
Hotel in Seasurf, where they all 
were staying—Jack having flown 
on ahead to have a surgeon in 
readiness. 

The Hon. Mark and Mrs. Wylde, 
with Tottie and the two boys, 
made up in all a strangely clever 
family. Proud and humble in a 
breath; despising wealth while 
they revelled in it; disliking 
poverty, and famous for the number 
of poor friends they cultivated ; 
scorning society, and yet enjoying 
it with a keen zest; utterly un- 
controlled by caste or its traditions, 
and at the same time proud of 
their high birth; they stalked, 
noble savages, in the hunting- 
grounds of fashion. The grand 
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Welsh mountains, from whose 
stormy gorges they had emerged 
but a year or two back, had (their 
friends said) no little to do with 
this contempt for common Saxon 
customs; and had not Edwin 
Keiller been a constant visitor to 
the old castle in the troubled hills, 
as well as a bond-jfide cousin, he 
would never have come to be 
called ‘ Eddie, darling!’ by the 
only daughter, or hold the place 
he did in the family as a sort of 
tamed attaché whom Tottie was 
not unlikely to take it into her 
head to marry some fine day. 

‘Only I’m sure I don’t know 
where you are to get bread and 
cheese from, Tottie, if you do,’ 
said Mrs. Wylde one day (on 
their way to Seasurf) sitting half 
stifled in a gorgeous drawing-room 
of a Brook Street hotel. 

‘We can colour photographs, 
ma dear!’ answered Tottie, laugh- 
ing merrily at the folly. Not that 
she meant to marry Edwin or 
any one else ; she was very fond of 
him—as she was of her brother 
Jack or Harry—but she had no 
intention of being worried with a 
husband at all—that she hadn’t, 
and told him so very plainly when 
for the thousandth time he tried 
to get her into a sentimental 
mood. 

The Wyldes (with Edwin for 
their guest) when they arrived at 
Seasurf took half the ground-floor 
at the ‘ Royal ’—with wide French 
windows opening on mossy grass, 
gay flowers, with shrubs and 
greens of all shades; and below, 
the heaving violet sea, reaching 
away unbroken into an eternity of 
mists that sent, at times, deep 
growling echoes of warning back 
to murmur ceaselessly on the 
wave-worn beach. A _ glorious 


place for love-making, a glorious 
time, and a glorious prize. Hills 
and sea and flowers; and warmth 
with scented breezes; and calm and 














seclusion — opportunities every- 
where and in every respect; but 
in spite of all Edwin Keiller made 
no progress. Tottie only laughed 
at him, and he sickened with 
despair sometimes; sometimes con- 
templated with horror his crush- 
ing poverty, as he almost dreaded 
lest he should drag that bright 
bird down to a level she was 
unsuited for. He was but a poor 
barrister, and taking short-hand 
notes of special cases for the law 
journals brought him in more 
than any other branch of his pro- 
fession. Not seldom he raved 
against himself as culpable, 
against Tottie for sencouraging 
him, and against her parents for 
throwing them so much together 
—such is the folly of man. 

So Edwin Keiller had lost the 
race, broken his arm, got a cut on 
the head that would mark him 
for life, and dissipated all his 
chances of marrying Tottie Wylde, 
as the results of one morning’s 
nonsense. For lying on a couch 
out in the verandah of the ‘ Royal’ 
one day, when the heavy heat 
seemed to press on the air in 
masses, he resolved that, come 
what might, be would adhere to 
his silly promise, and never again 
mention the subject of marriage 
to his cousin. Poor little Tottie 
was inconsolable for the mischief 
she had innocently caused; she 
tended and watched over Edwin 
with the closest care; she gathered 
flowers for him; she read to him 
—novels, magazines, dull news- 
papers, even musty law reports ; 
she sang to him; she played chess 
with him; nay, she even kissed 
him; but not one word could she 
extract from the white, pain-com- 
pressed lips to prove he had for- 
given her silly freak by speaking 
of the old subject between them. 
He kept his promise sternly; she 
would not speak of it, no, not for 
the whole world—still so proud 
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was that toy-maiden; and gradu- 
ally there came between them a 
coolness—a sort of stand-off-ish- 
ness—that retarded the man’s 
physical recovery, while it ren- 
dered the young girl miserable 
with the bitter misery of self- 
baffled affection. 





CHAPTER II. 


CAPTAIN AND MISS HALL OF THE 
* PLUNGERS.’ 


‘By Jove! old Sam Hall, as I 
live!’ Edwin half rose from his 
great easy-chair in the verandah 
—he was convalescent now—as a 
tall, brown-faced dragoon swung 
across the bottom of the flower- 
dotted lawn on the way up from 
the beach. 

‘Sam! hallo, Sam!’ he called; 
the dragoon paused to look up. 
With him there walked a fine 
stately girl, also a dragoon, as you 
could see by her unmistakable 
barrack walk, and that xoli me 
tangere air that generally apper- 
tains to the female soldier. The 
brother and sister came slowly 
across the grass towards the 
verandah. 

‘Can’t think who the deuce 
the fellow is—do you know him, 
Car?’ 

‘ N-no, unless he’s young Part- 
lett of the “ Crashers ”—at Fyza- 
bad, you know, Sam.’ 

* Not he—dead long ago—“ yel- 
low jack” at Bermuda. Why— 
it’s old Eddie Keiller !’ 

Hand-shaking, ‘dear old boy’- 
ing, &. &e., ad libitum. Then 
introductions; for these two men 
had been public-school chums to- 
gether, therefore of the same caste, 
and therefore at liberty to bring 
their womenkind together. Tottie 
and Carry Hall set about ‘reckon- 
ing up’ one another with that 
marvellous, instantaneous grasp 
of character instinctive with the 
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keener sex. The sum total in 
either case was a compromise. It 
was not to be a sudden, gushing, 
deathless friendship; nor yet a 
sharp mutual dislike scarce veiled 
decently over with Judas-kisses 
and plenteous ‘my dears’ and 
‘my darlings.’ They felt at once 
that their present position must 
be a dignified one of non-interven- 
tion, an armed neutrality, capable 
of transformation should policy so 
demand. The Halls had just 
come home from India, and down to 
the ‘ Royal’ at Seasurf to recruit. 

‘Like it? oh, it is so jolly!’ 
answered Carry, as she lay out 
under the tree-shade with Eddie a 
fortnight or so after her arrival— 
her brother and the Wyldes 
having gone off on a rough-and- 
tumble picnic some twenty miles 
away. Carry Hall would not join 
them, she was unwell, she said; 
and Edwin couldn’t—on account 
of his arm. 

‘ Jolly as Mentone, and without 
the gambling,’ he added to her 
description. 

‘ Without the gambling! 
you ever play, Mr. Keiller ?” 

‘Hate it. Besides, I have no 
money, so I couldn’t if I would.’ 

Just a trifling shade passed 
over her face, he thought, as he 
explained his absence of wealth. 
Then she laughed uneasily. 

‘Some people play without 
much money of their own—Sam 
does for one—and as for me, I am 
a regular gambler—a professed 
one; I gamble with everything. 
Even with p 

‘Your affec > Eddie was 
insinuating, but she pretended 
not to hear the interruption, and 
went on— 

‘My neck, Sam says, when out 
pig-sticking |’ . 

* And have you actually—stuck 
pigs?’ he asked, maliciously, half 
rolling over on his sound arm to 
have a better look of her face. 


Don’t 
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‘Don’t be absurd, Mr. Keiller. 
I have been out, and ridden hard 
to see men do it, though—there, 
don’t say it’s unladylike, for it 
isn’t; besides, your Tot—Miss 
Wylde, I mean—would do the 
same if she had the chance.’ 

‘ How do you know? he asked 
curiously, wreathing his cigar- 
smoke in circles from his nostrils. 

‘Oh! I know she would,’ was 
the inconsequent answer. Carry 
Hall was rapidly plucking daisy- 
heads and aiming them at the 
very elegant bottine that peeped 
out at the foot of her dress: ‘I 
know she would; she is just, 
what Sam calls, a little d 
(don’t be shocked, I’m a soldier, 
you know) at anything!’ 

Eddie Keiller was not shocked 
at all; in fact he rather liked a 
straightforward bit of slang in a 
regular girl of the world—more 
particularly when she happened 
to be a remarkably handsome one, 
with brains and a reserve power 
of being ladylike to extreme when 
she chose. 

‘ Fancy poor Tot a little devil !’ 
he murmured softly and half to 
himself. 

Carry Hall blushed up a bright 
passion colour. 

‘You know I didn’t mean any- 
thing of the sort,’ she deprecated ; 
* besides, if I did, it’s not likely I 
should have said it, knowing how 
fond Mr. Keiller is of her—though 
she did break his arm !’ 

‘But she didn’t, Miss Hall!’ 
retorted the other warmly, for he 
had not yet entirely forgotten the 
old love, though, indeed, he chose 
to regard it now as a mere brother- 
and-sisterly affection. 

‘But she did, Mr. Keiller— 
young Jack Wylde told me all 
about the race—it’s well she did 
not break your neck, as well as 
—your heart!’ She whispered 
the last two words, and looked 
half up at him over her shoulder, 








to see how he would take them. 
The girl had marked down this 
handsome Eddie Keiller for her 
own, and determined to spare no 
effort to ‘ bring him to bay,’ poor 
as he was. 

‘I’m very fond of Tottie,’ he 
said gravely, yet with a half sigh, 
as he shifted restlessly on the soft 
grass; ‘very fond of her—she’s 
my cousin, you know.’ 

‘So am I fond of her: she is a 
dear little thing; but I don’t be- 
lieve in cousins!’ 

‘Let us crawl down to the 
beach, and hear the band play,’ 
he said, pretending to yawn as he 
turned away to rise. 

It was a good move to conceal 
a little inevitable confusion that 
came over him just at that mo- 
ment. Miss Hall quite appreciated 
it. So they went down by the 
‘ much-resounding sea;’ dawdled 
about the band-stand; strolled; 
lay down on the shingle; strolled 
again; and were finally lost to 
view round a promontory leading 
to ferny dells and shady heather- 
scented nooks, where omnipresent 
Mother Gossip was in the habit of 
saying most of the flirting of Sea- 
surf was carried on. 

‘ Decided case for St. George’s, 
*Anover Square!’ remarked a vul- 
gar cockney snob (so Eddie Keiller 
called him) to his comrade as they 
passed the pair. 

‘’Ang it all—ain’t she a clip- 
per!’ was the undisguised note of 
admiration of No. 2, for Carry 
Hall’s attractions; and the cads 
continued their walk. 

From that day she seemed to 
grow on Edwin Keiller, as it were, 
and to become more and more a 
necessary of his life. There was 
fascination about the girl; about 
her really fine beauty; about the 
play of her warm dark eyes, and 
the waving of her voluptuous hair ; 
about her manner; about the deep 
rich voice; and about her know- 
ledge even of men and things, 
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amply illustrated as it was with 
a fund of personal anecdote. She 
was brilliant and spirituelle as 
the Frenchwoman, stately as the 
Spaniard, luxurious in repose as 
the Italian, handsome as the Greek, 
and ‘jolly’ as the frank, open 
English girl. Edwin Keiller fell 
under the influence; he was 
charmed ; he loved a living poem, 
a fine picture, a stately statue, and 
he very much admired Carry Hall. 

Poor Tottie Wylde was in tribu- 
lation. Since the accident her 
sisterly affection for Eddie seemed 
somehow to change its nature. At 
times she reproached herself bit- 
terly with not feeling towards him 
in those days of pain as she had 
felt before; she could not regard 
him as Harry or Jack now; there 
seemed a difference—a something 
between them that was as strange 
as it was unpleasant. Could it 
be that his silence on the mar- 
riage question (upon which he had 
been so worrying before) was really 
annoying her? Absurd—she flung 
the thought from her. But then 
this showy Carry Hall, with her 
airs and graces, and knowledge of 
the world, and fascinating, clever 
talk—was not Eddie (Tottie’s own 
Eddie) struck with her? was he 
not almost openly flirting with 
her? Horrible thought! Might 
he not be actually in love with 
her? It looked very like it; and 
though she (Tottie) did not, would 
not, could not care one atom 
for him in that way, still it was 
a pity to see him entrapped by 
this brazen she-dragoon; and 
poor Tottie burst into bitter tears 
as, after numberless sleepless 
nights and endless mental discus- 
sion of all the ins and outs of the 
matter, she at length came to the 
inevitable conclusion that it must 
be so, and that she herself was 
really in love with this man, who, 
shocked, doubtless, and disgusted 
with her girlishness, her levity, 
and her share in his accident, had 
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given up all thoughts of her, all 
love for her, in favour of the odious 
Carry Hall. This conclusion came 
to the young girl with a cruel 
pang, none the less severe that she 
felt she had almost forced events 
to take the course they had done, 
and her self-inflicted punishment 
was constant and sharp. But she 
had plenty of pluck, had this 
mountain maiden, together with a 
soupcon of natural feminine re- 
venge in her mental constitution, 
and she soon made up her mind 
that if Eddie had really thrown 
her over (for, of course, the race 
to decide the question was all non- 
sense), he should not, in addition, 
have the satisfaction of seeing that 
she cared for the act, or missed 
him in the least. If he openly 
flirted, so could she; if he made 
love, so could she; if he was play- 
ing false, why should she appear 
to mind? 

Captain Sam Hall (why, by the 
way, are the swarms of Halls that 
adorn the British service,each and 
every one, dubbed ‘Sam,’ as if 
there were no other nickname pos- 
sible ?)—Captain Hall was a ter- 
rible flirt, of the most dangerous 
sort—not your namby-pamby ‘ la- 
dies’ man,’ who is tolerated by 
the sex, much as wise kings in 
the days of yore tolerated their 
court-fools—but a real slap-dash, 
go-ahead admirer, who could not 
help making love to every pretty 
woman he saw, whether she liked 
it or not, and was in consequence 
very successful in his love forays. 
In Captain Sam’s eyes Tottie 
Wylde was simply adorable, and 
from the first day he saw her esta- 
blished at the ‘ Royal’ by Eddie’s 
sofa he determined on a flirtation. 
He tried it, and got well laughed 
at by her for his pains; but he, 
nothing daunted, resumed opera- 
tions day by day, until at last— 
somewhat suddenly, and a good 
deal to his surprise—his new 
charmer appeared to appreciate 
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his efforts, and he made rapid pro- 
gress in his suit. In fact, Tottie 
Wylde, when once she began to 
favour him, became almost too ex- 
igeante, and (whether it was his 
face, his heroism, his jovial man- 
ner, or a combination of all, he 
could not tell) she sat with him, 
walked with him, danced with 
him, and acted towards him alto- 
gether more like an engaged bride 
than anything else, once the ice 
betweem them had been broken. 
For some reason or other, Sam 
Hall was very anxious to keep 
things of this sort a little dark 
before his sister: he seemed (ab- 
surd as it was) to be afraid of her 
laughing at him for spooning on 
such a chit as Miss Wylde; while 
Tottie was just as desirous to pre- 
serve appearances before her bro- 
thers (her parents did not care 
much what she did )—boys will be 
so annoying about these affairs— 
so that eventually it came to pass 
that an understanding was esta- 
blished between the two as to their 
walks, rides, moonlight strolls, 
&c., that was very pleasant, even 
if a little deceitful. But somehow 
Sam discovered, to his great cha- 
grin at first (afterwards he did 
not mind it a bit), that they seldom 
or never deceived Eddie, who not 
unfrequently turned up unexpect- 
edly in their most enjoyable tétes- 
a-téte, to their manifest confusion 
and his very evident annoyance. 

‘Gad, Miss Car must have a 
hand in this!’ Sam said one day 
to Tottie as they met Eddie face 
to face in a secluded part of the 
promontory walk. 

* Why your sister? asked Tottie, 
when he had passed on; ‘ surely 
you don’t leave my notes lying 
about ? 

Captain Hall muttered apolo- 
getically something about his d—d 
carelessness, which he excused on 
the ground that Carry took care 
of e ing for him. Tottie 
would put a stop to that easily, 
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so (rejoicing to notice that Eddie 
could see them from the position 
he had taken up on the hill) she 
made Master Sam sit down, and 
there and then she inducted him 
into the mystery of the characters 
of a system of short-hand her bro- 
ther Jack had somehow picked 
up: ‘There,’ she said, handing 
him a copy of the character to 
put in his card-case, ‘I'll always 
write to you in that——’ 

* Gad!’ he broke in; ‘ Carry will 
think it’s some of my old Arabic 
writing! It’s not unlike it at all.’ 

‘All the better,’ said Tottie, 
and the arrangement for secret 
correspondence was completed. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ENEMY OUTFLANKED. 


Mrp-HaRveEst and shortening twi- 
lights; grand red-gold moons, 
calmly ruling the soft, scented 
autumn nights as the south-west 
breeze came up, purring and kiss- 
ing, from the thickening channel 
mists. The Hon. Mark Wylde and 
his wife were disturbed in their 
minds as they sat out on a balcony 
in the ‘ Royal,’ and gazed on the 
throbbing waves. A distant re- 
lative, a Major Ralston, had been 
staying down at the Marine Hotel 
on the beach for some few days 
past, but it was only this evening 
that they knew of his even being 
in England. He had just left 
them, and in the course of con- 
versation had imparted to the pa- 
rents some information, partly 
true, partly mere Seasurf gossip, 
that made them thoughtful. The 
upshot of their discussion was 
that Tottie was to have—for about 
the first time in her life—a serious 
‘talking to’ the following morn- 


Eddie Keiller was lounging the 
next day about noon out on the 
lawn, wondering lazily what he 
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should do with himself after lunch. 
His arm was nearly all right again 
now, and there were many amuse- 
ments open to him, but they were 
all encumbered with one objection 
—company, and the man wanted 
to be alone. Only a month or six 
weeks ago he would have bounded 
with delight at the ‘ company ’— 
that of Carry Hall—which he now 
dreaded. In fact, a revulsion of 
feeling had set in, and Keiller was 
very unsettled in his mind, and 
very unhappy. He could not ac- 
count for it; he had from the first 
hour he saw her hungered and 
thirsted after the love of this 
splendid woman; and now that 
he seemed to have attained it, it 
turned to bitter husks in his 
mouth. Had the winning been too 
easy? He had stuck to his ab- 
surd bargain with Tottie through 
pique and feverish irritability as 
much as for any other reason, and 
now his darling little cousin 
seemed hopelessly lost to him— 
absorbed in that swaggering dra- 
goon, with his bravado, his crim- 
son-brown face, his uncouth oaths, 
and his horrible bonhomie. The 
whole business since the accident 
seemed strangely unfortunate, and 
all was at sixes and sevens. He was 
out of sorts—had been for some 
time past—perplexed, miserable, 
and he almost wished that he had 
never seen the mesmerising Carry 
Hall. 

A soft warm hand on his shoul- 
der, a low rich voice at his ear— 

‘In the blues ?” 

* Yes, in the bluest of blues!’ 
he answered a little harshly, as he 
turned and met the searching play 
of the deep dark eyes of Carry 
Hall. 

‘You are hipped, my poor fel- 
low; bored to death at this stupid 
hole. You want a change—ex- 
citement. Let us stroll on the 
beach, and talk of it. Come.’ 

There was magic in those eyes, 
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allurement in those tones, that 
Eddie (beginning to tire of them a 
little though he was) could not re- 
sist, and he went away down with 
her. On the way he wanted to 
smoke, but he had forgotten his 
fusee-box, and almost swore—so 
irritable was he. Carry. bought a 
box of common lucifers in a sweet- 
stuff shop just on the verge of the 
shore, and when they sat down 
on the shingle to talk Eddie tried 
to light his cigar, but failed 
through the wind puffing the 
matches out one after the other. 

‘ Try a piece of paper,’ suggested 
Carry, who well knew the soothing 
power of ignited tobacco on the 
system of irritated man, pulling 
two or three scraps from a little 
tatting-case she toyed with. But 
the last match he tried did light; 
and he was soon exhaling clouds 
of perfumed smoke in comfort. 

‘ Some of Sam’s mems.,’ she idly 
said, tossing the scraps away. 
One fell close to the arm with 
which Eddie Keiller was support- 
ing his head. 

‘What is it? 
surely ?” 

* Arabic character. He always 
keeps his private notes in it, for 
secrecy.’ 

‘Rum Arabic,’ said the other, 
picking up the pencilled scrap, 
and examining it. ‘Why, it’s 
shorthand !—* Dear Captain Hall, 
I have something very particular 
to tell you.” Hallo! that’s warm, 
isn’t it ? 

‘Do go on,’ entreated Carry; 
and he, with changing colour (for 
he had caught the signature) and 
a forgetfulness of honour that 
would have been inexcusable under 
other circumstances, or in another 
man, read rapidly on as follows: 

*“ Something I heard to-day 
from mamma that I am afraid 
will put an end to all our jolly 
walks and fun together. I am so 
sorry, you dear old fellow; but 


Not English, 
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matters must come to a crisis 
soon; and then—but here’s that 
teasing Jack to take me to sketch 
the ruined chapel at Burcombe. 
He will wander off while I am 
drawing, and then you can come 
up, and we will settle everything. 
Not a second to spare. 
‘ “ Yours ever, 
**Gen?* 


Eddie Keiller’s face had turned 
a deep scarlet as he translated 
the note; Carry Hall became 
deadly pale. She rose hastily. 
He had bounded up to his feet at 
the first few lines. 

‘I must stop this. I did not 
know my brother could act so dis- 
gracefully.’ 

She spoke in a passion, but very 
determinedly. Eddie, too, was in 
a passion—a turmoil of many 
conflicting passions rather —and 
scarce knew what he said. There 
was a seaside pony-chaise stand- 
ing for hire at the end of the lane 
they had just come down. 

‘ She is my cousin—a mere child 
—and her father does not know 
of this,’ he muttered hoarsely, as 
he made towards it, followed 
closely by Carry. 

‘To Burcombe—quick as you 
can,’ said Eddie to the sunburnt 
boy who squeezed in between 
them to drive—thus prevent- 
ing, happily, any further con- 
versation on the note—and away 
they went. 

The ruined chapel at Burcombe, 
a couple of miles or so from Sea- 
surf, stands picturesquely at the 
sea end of a lovely dell, well 
wooded, well flowered, well watered 
by a sparkling trout stream, and 
very well known as a trysting spot 
for lovers with art proclivities. It 
was called a ‘ chapel,’ but in re- 
ality the shattered ruins of a good- 
sized monastery occupied the 
lovely spot; and it was not by 
any means easy to find any per- 








son who might be wanted amidst 
the numerous blocks of decaying 
buildings that crowded the undu- 
lating ground. 

‘So they’ve found us out at 
last, have they ? laughed out Sam 
Hall’s jolly voice, as he wiped his 
heated forehead and sat down on 
a stone in an arched recess of the 
old ruin close by, where Tottie 
was making a pretence of sketch- 
ing. (Her brother Jack had wan- 
dered away, boy like, down on the 
beach.) 

‘Hush! jthere may be people 
about; don’t speak so loud,’ 
warned the girl as she toyed with 
the dainty hat she had just taken 
off. 

‘All right. But what have 
they said about me ?—anything 
awful ?” 

‘Oh! no. Only I’m forbidden 
to see you any more in private. 
They found that out somehow. 


People do talk so. And I should’ 


not have been here to-day, only 
Jack and I had arranged it long 
ago. Mamma looked very odd 
when I told her I was going; and 
I shouldn’t wonder a bit if she 
followed me, she seems so queer 
about it.’ 

* About what? he asked, light- 
ing a cigar and making himself 
comfortable by unbuttoning his 
waistcoat. 

‘Well, about our —“ absurd 
love-making,” shecalledit:’ Tottie 
fairly burst out laughing, and 
Sam joined in with a boisterous 


Ww. 

‘But what do you intend for 
the next move? he inquired, 
when he had half choked between 
tobacco smoke and laughter. 

* I don’t know, I’m sure. Every- 
thing seems to go wrong and 
thwart us,’ she replied medi- 
tatively, and a gathering gloom 
creeping over her fair young face 
like a thunderstorm rising on a 
fair April day: ‘What can we 
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elope. She smiled again, but 

only a little, at the word. 

‘Why not? Jove, just the 
right thing. Postchaise to Far- 
point—train—express, if you like 
—cross-country route—splendid ! 
—bring ’em all to their bearings 
—old Eddie and all—in no time!’ 
The dragoon was quite carried 
away with the enthusiasm the idea 
evolved in his romantic brain. 

*‘ Hush—oh, do hush—you— 
well, dear old fool! there! People 
may hear you—and F 

* Well, but it would really be 
our best plan; wouldn’t it now? 
Jove, it would stir the jolly old 
boy up, though! Be after us like 
a shot F 

‘And your sister? put in 
Tottie, quietly. She was flushed 
with the eager conflict going on 
in her mind, but she spoke calmly; 
‘ what would she say of it? and, 
above all, what would she think of 
poor me after running away with 
her brother ?” 

‘Oh, Car be hanged! she can 
console herself with some fellow; 
old Eddie Kei j 

Captain Samuel Hall never 
finished that sentence; his sister 
and Edwin burst out on them 
from behind the turret. 

‘She would think you a very 
brazen-faced girl, Miss Wylde, to 
run away with a’married man, as 
my brother is!’ So Carry Hall. 

* “ Some fellow,” as you’re pleased 
to call me, will put a stopper on 
your game, Captain Hall,’ cried 
Edwin, in a towering passion, 
going towards Tottie, who had 
bounded to her feet at the inter- 
ruption, and now looked the pic- 
ture of dismay. 

‘Oh, by Jove! here’s the d—1 
to pay, and no pitch hot!’ groaned 
out the Captain, who was thun- 
derstruck at the sudden appear- 
ance and words of his sister—he 
did not notice Keiller—just when 
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do? We can’t well ran away— 
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he had expressed (in most un- 
complimentary terms) his views 
on her future prospects. 

* Do you mean to say that your 
brother is really married, Miss 
Hall? asked Eddie. 

* Really, she answered, flush- 
ing all over as the bitter memory 
of a sad mésalliance came over her 
mind. 

* You hear that, Tottie? The 
man is a : 

‘Stop!’ shouted Sam Hall, be- 
fore the other could utter the 
word : ‘ Miss Wylde became aware 
I was married a week or two after 
she first knew me! Did you 
not ?’ 

‘I did,’ answered Tottie, simply. 
She was regaining her calmness 
now, and her own darling Eddie 
had her hand once more in his 
with the old warm grasp that sent 
a thrill through her. 

‘ And I knew it, too!’ said 
Master Jack, who had come up 
during the scene: ‘ Why, Tottie, 
and I, and Captain Hall were 
only serving you out in your own 
coin, when you went off on the 
high stilts after your tumble down- 
hill ’ 

‘ And you never told me your 
brother was married, Miss Hall!’ 
said Eddie, in a rage at being 
deceived in so barefaced a manner. 

Carry Hall drew herself up to the 
fall extent of her stately figure 
as she answered him with great 
dignity, mingled with scorn (for 
she had well noted of late how his 
temporary passion for her was 
waning); ‘Iam not in the habit 
of gossiping about my brother’s 
affairs, Mr. Keiller!’ She made 
him a stately courtesy, turned on 
her heel, and left them with all 
the dignity of an injured queen— 
three minutes afterwards they 
heard the rattle of the pony- 
chaise, and knew she was driving 
into Seasurf. 

Then, and on the walk back, 
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and in the pleasant family rooms 
at the ‘Royal’ im the presence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wylde, the whole 
business came out by degrees. 
Tottie, in the simplicity of her 
trusting nature, had turned Sam 
Hall from a flirting admirer into 
a friend, by disclosing to him her 
passion for her cousin Eddie; 
while he, on his side, told of 
his marriage, and between them 
they concocted a plot of sham 
love-making to pique the latter 
into returning to his allegiance— 
Tottie’s maid and Jack taking an 
active part in the performance by 
slyly mentioning before Keiller the 
various places where the pseudo 
lovers were about to meet. Sam, 
of course, dared not tell his sister, 
because she held the secret of his 
wedded misery, and he did not 
wish it spread all over the place 
—for he knew her temper when 
roused—and, as he justly re- 
marked, ‘ Car can pick up a good 
fellow anywhere—one spoon, more 
or less, will be nothing to her!’ 

But when Major Ralston, who 
knew the Halls well, so unex- 
pectedly turned up, and informed 
Mr, and Mrs. Wylde of all the 
gossip he heard at the Marine 
Hotel about their daughter and 
Captain Hall (at whose marriage 
Ralston had actually been present) 
the whole plan fell to the ground, 
and hence the meeting at Bur- 
combe Chapel, that eventuated so 
differently from what had been ex- 
pected. 

There is no Tottie Wylde now; 
but should you this season visit 
that very excellent hostelry, the 
* Royal’ at Seasurf, you would find 
plenty of people to tell you of 
her ‘device’ to win back her 
cousin-lover — ‘which her name 
is Keiller now, sir!’ as the staid 
head chambermaid said to us 
only the other day when narrating 
the little romance. 

8. J. MacKenna. 
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THE BOAT-RACE AND THE SPORTS. 


T is difficult to understand why 
the University boat-race has of 
late years become so popular among 
the lower classes, and why two or 
three hundred thousand people 
should yearly make their way to 
the banks of the Thames for the 
purpose of shouting themselves 
hoarse in honour of eighteen 
young gentlemen with whom 
they cannot have the most dis- 
tant acquaintance. Races are the 
only occasions on which John 
Bull contrives to forget his phleg- 
matic nature; but as he never 
does anything by halves, once 
’ thoroughly satisfied that any event 
of the kind is worthy of his en- 
couragement, it is a point of 
honour with him to mark his 
approbation by his presence and 
the most enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions of sympathy. It is only 
lately that the annual match be- 
tween Oxford and Cambridge has 
been elevated to the dignity of a 
metropolitan gala day; and we 
confess that we look back with 
regret to the races of former 
years, before,all the world, from 
Brompton to Bow, thought it in- 
¢cumbent on them to go through 
endless trouble and discomfort for 
the sake of catching a momentary 
sight of the rival crews. ‘ The 
old order changeth, yielding place 
to new;’ and the old days are 
gone, never, alas! to return. 
Horses have long been banished 
from the towing- path; a ticket 
for one of the steamers is a rare 
prize for the few who have the 
good luck to get one; and every 
one else has to take his chance in 
the crowd. 

The Boat-race day is now the 
occasion of a festival second only 
to the annual exodus to Epsom ; 
and in point of numbers, it is 
probable that the crowds are even 


greater than on the Derby day. 
But the attractions are not the 
same. No one despises a day in 
the country in May; nor the 
drive, the al fresco lunch, the fun 
of the road and downs—each of 
which is an important element of 
enjoyment; and it is well to up- 
hold the good old theory that 
every Englishman knows some- 
thing about a horse, although the 
secret of one’s individual ignorance 
of the animal in question must be 
carefully concealed. But there is 
no pleasant drive to the Boat- 
race; the journey must be made 
in clouds of dust, or on foot, or 
in a railway carriage that makes 
one fancy oneself the victim of an 
experiment to ascertain the ex- 
treme limits to which overcrowd- 
ing can be carried without loss of 
life from suffocation. Then the 
playful ‘rushes’ and delicate 
horse-play of the roughs may 
have to be braved before an 
eligible point of view can be 
obtained; and when, at last, 
‘the race’ has gone by, one can 
hardly realise the craving for 
excitement that induces so many 
who cannot know ‘an oar from a 
broom-handle’ to go through so 
much discomfort for such an in- 
adequate pleasure. How differ- 
ent is the apathetic crowd from 
the thousands of hardy Northum- 
brians who shout themselves hoarse 
for the victory of their favourite 
on the banks of coaly Tyne! 
Let us pursue the contrast by 
comparing the earnest horsey 
Yorkshiremen at Doncaster, where 
each ‘Tyke’ has a shrewd know- 
ledge of the chances of every 
animal in the Sellinger, and where 
such trivialities of the race-course 
as sticks and dolls are unknown, 
with the folly-loving Epsom race- 
goer, and we relinquish the idea 
262 
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that innate love of sport has a 
prominent place in the southern 
character. But, nevertheless, the 
lower classes swarm down to the 
towing-path in shoals; and the 
decision of the ‘blue ribbon’ of 
the river on any other than the 
now orthodox course would be a 
sore disappointment to many who 
have brought themselves to fancy 
that they have a sort of vested 
right in the Boat-race as a public 
institution. 

The inhabitants of St. Peters- 
burg hold high festival at the 
breaking-up of the ice on the 
Neva, and the Varsity race, as 
the opening of the river season, 
is equally welcome to all lovers 
of the oar. It is the symbol of 
freedom from the enforced idle- 
ness of the winter, and warns the 
man of muscle that it is time to 
begin the practice and training 
indispensable to success later on. 
To those who frequent the river 
only for ‘pleasure rowing,’ it 
opens up a delightful vista of 
picnics and water parties, as plea- 
sant in reality as in prospect. 
In quiet peaceful beauty no stream 
surpasses the Thames, and of late 
years the dwellers on its banks 
have become fully alive to its at- 
tractions. From Oxford to Rich- 
mond it flows through ever-vary- 
ing scenery, between high hills, 
through pleasant woods, along 
verdant meadows; and its locks 
and bridges, and the towns on 
its banks, are picturesque in the 
extreme. If to the rowing man 
Henley recalls the memory of well- 
fought contests and desperate 
races past Poplar Point, it re- 
minds the Sybarite, whose am- 
bition soars no higher than a 
comfortable tub, of pleasant days 
and festive evenings by the camp 
fire on the island. What better 
than Walton Regatta, the Good- 
wood of the river, with its lawn 
resplendent with perfect toilettes ; 
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the picnic under the willows, and 
the row homewards in the bright 
moonlight ? Clifden, Marlowe, Son- 
ning, are all fruitful in pleasant 
memories and bright anticipa- 
tions. 

But to have told a ‘ country 
cousin,’ witnessing the race for 
the first time after an interval 
of some years, that the crowd 
this year was comparatively small, 
and the interest taken in the race 
less than usual, would have pro- 
voked an incredulous smile. Yet 
so it was. Early in February it 
was known that at Oxford there 
was an unusual deficiency of the 
material necessary for the forma- 
tion of a good crew; and, to make 
matters worse, indecision reigned : 
supreme in the councils of those 
to whom the selection of the oars- 
men was intrusted. Man after 
man was tried, and found want- 
ing; of last year’s crew, Nichol- 
son was obliged to absent himself 
from the boat; Mitchison, for 
family reasons, followed suit, and 
Farrar was not in the crew at all. 
Then it was discovered that Court- 
ney was not in the right place at 
the stroke-thwart, and the darkest 
hour was reached when a new 
man—Way—was substituted for 
him at the last moment. Then 
Oxford prospects brightened. 
Nicholson came back, and the 
boat: went much better with the 
new stroke, although the few days 
left for practice before the race 
forbade all hope of turning out a 
finished crew. 

On the other hand, Cambridge 
were said to be unusually strong. 
In Rhodes, Close, Lecky-Browne, 
and Read, they had a formidable 
quadrilateral of veteran oarsmen, 
and in February the crew was al- 
ready settled and in full practice. 
On their first appearance at Putney, 
three weeks before the race, and 
just at the time that the Oxford 
stroke was changed, it was ap- 











parent that in form, strength, 
and condition the men fully jus- 
tified the reputation with which 
they came up from Cambridge, 
and promised to turn out one of 
the most formidable crews ever 
seen. But whatever was the 
cause, the tidal water did not 
seem to suit them; their stroke 
became shorter and more ‘ jerky,’ 
though time was as even and 
‘catch’ as good as ever; and 
while there was no improvement 
in style, one or two of the men 
began to show unmistakable 
signs of having had quite enough 
work. Their new boat, too, failed 
to give satisfaction; she was dis- 
carded for first one and then 
another, until it was ultimately 
determined to row the race in a 
craft by a college builder at Cam- 
bri 

Nevertheless, when the Oxford 
crew, hampered by constant 
changes and still further delayed: 
by the exigencies of ‘ schools,’ 
arrived at headquarters only ten 
days before the race, public opi- 
nion had settled itself down into a 
conviction that the race would be 
@ ‘procession’: Cambridge first 
and Oxford nowhere. However, 
once at Putney, the latter set to 
work in earnest, and improved at 
a rate that was truly marvellous. 
Under the tuition of Mr. Darbi- 
shire, the famous oarsman who has 
so often led his crew to victory, 
they rapidly acquired the long 
telling stroke that won Oxonian 
triumphs in days gone by, and 
which was this year, in style, the 
only point in their favour. Their 
boat suited them perfectly, but to 
the last the rowing was uneven 
and ragged; and the men in phy- 
sique and weight were inferior to 
the Light Blues. 

The practice on the Saturday 
before the race was, as usual, most 
interesting. The ‘talent’ mus- 
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tered strongly in the hope of get- 
ting a line as to the comparative 
merits of the crews. Every one 
with the least pretension to an 
opinion on the result felt it a duty 
to be present, and the crowd was 
swollen by the numerous indivi- 
duals who talk of their estimate of 
the chances without ever having 
handled an oar in their lives, but 
who fancy that instinct will supply 
in some marvellous way their de- 
ficiencies in practical knowledge. 
Nothing could have been more 
favourable for the ‘touts’: both 
crews rowed the course at racing 


pace, within a few minutes of each . 


other, and under almost identical 
conditions of wind and tide. Cam- 
bridge were out first, and after one 
start that was rendered abortive 
by the clumsy management of a 
steam yacht, went away at a slow 
stroke of 34 to the minute, and 
for the first mile raced the twelve- 
oared boat of the London Rowing 
Club. InCorney Reach they picked 
up a scratch eight, stroked by Mr. 
Goldie, which held them as far as 
Barnes Bridge, when the University 
eight drew away and finished at 
a somewhat faster stroke, com- 
pleting the whole distance in 
20 min. 45 sec. The Oxford tac- 
tics differ from those of their 
opponents in seldom availing 
themselves of the services of 
scratch crews to race alongside, 
and they rowed the course alone. 
Starting at a stroke of 82 to the 
minute, they held on well, through 
the bridge, and, notwithstanding 
a delay caused by fouling a boat 
at Hammersmith, reached Mortlake 
in 20 min. 54 sec., only 9 sec. 
longer than the Cantabs, who were 
raced for the greater part of the 
distance and met with no mishap. 
Another proof of the slight differ- 
ence in pace between the two 
eights was given by the rowing of 
the last day of hard work, when 
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Cambridge rowed from Chiswick 
Eyot in 11 min. 17 sec., Oxford, 
starting from a point just above 
the Eyot, taking 11 min. 35 sec. ; 
so that this test, as well as the 
first, was very slightly in favour 
of the Light Blues. Still the 
prestige of last year’s victory 
and their marked superiority of 
style and finish led the unini- 
tiated to expect a very easy win 
for Cambridge. 

Oxonian partisans fervently 
prayed for a breezy morning and 
a westerly wind on the 28th, when 
the superiority of their new 
Clasper to the patched-up boat 
used by their rivals would serve 
them well through the rough 
water; and on the previous day it 
seemed that their hopes would be 
fully realised. But the threatening 
promise of the evening was happily 
not fulfilled. The morning broke 
with a warmth and brightness 
quite unusual in the blustering 
month of March. A fresh breeze 
rippled the surface of the water, 
but, except in Corney Reach—the 
Charybdis of oarsmen—the river 
was in splendid condition for row- 
ing; and the sky, flecked here and 
there with fleecy clouds, was a 
bright omen of Light Blue success. 
Eleven o’clock was the hour fixed 
for the start—a relief for those 
who had left their beds at four in 
the morning in other years to see 
the race. Long before that hour the 
endless stream of steamers, barges, 
wherries, and all kinds of craft 
poured through Putney Bridge, 
and made the best of their way 
up river. But at eleven the only 
arch practicable for anything bigger 
than a row-boat was closed; and 
immediately afterwards the Oxford 
crew paddled to their station, fol- 
lowed after an interval of a few 
minutes by the Cantabs, who had 
won the toss and took up their 
position under the Middlesex bank. 
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No time was lost at the start ; and 
immediately the word to ‘ go’ was. 
given, the Light Blues went vigo- 
rously to work, and, rowing very 
fast, had the nose of their boat in 
front at once. Their advantage 
was increased at every stroke, 
until at the Point daylight was 
visible between the boats. Here 
the steering of theOxford coxswain 
was at fault, and he took his crew 
too near the Surrey shore ; but at 
the Soapworks, Way, who was 
rowing a much slower stroke than 
Rhodes, had the advantage of the 
bend, and rapidly decreased the 
latter’s lead, so that on shooting 
the bridge Dark Blue was barely 
half a length to the bad. For the 
next mile the course was all in 
favour of the Oxford crew, and the 
rapid stroke beginning to tell on 
their opponents, inch by inch they 
crept up until at the lower end of 
the Eyot they were level, and at 
Chiswick Church were a quarter of 
a length in front. The water in 
this part of the race was all in 
favour of the Oxonians (as had 
been anticipated), and for a time 
they seemed to havea good chance 
of winning ; but superior condition 
turned the balance against them, 
and in another half mile Rhodes 
again got his boat in front. Way 
now spurted for the first time, but 
without effect; and the hopes of 
his friends died away as the Cam- 
bridge crew, who at Barnes had in 
their turn the advantage of the 
bend, left the plucky Dark Blues 
at a painfully rapid rate. Another 
spurt showed how thoroughly the 
Oxford crew were rowed out, and 
they fell altogether to pieces at the 
White Hart, ultimately losing by 
nearly three lengths. The time of 
the race, 22 min. 35 sec., was much 
slower than last year, but the head 
wind and the poor tide would 
almost account for the difference. 
So Cambridge has scored her 
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fifth successive victory, and her 
te of wins is now only one 
behind that of Oxford. Such a 
race has not been seen since the 
memorable contest of 1865, when 
the Light Blues were rowed down 
after a gallant struggle of three 
miles. The winners, as we have 
said, having had the advantage of 
much longer practice, were better 
together ; and, except for a short 
distance at Chiswick Eyot, rowed 
with the precision of machinery ; 
they were stronger and better- 
trained men, while the Oxonians 
had the better boat, and rowed a 
stroke which was more effective 
than the shorter and quicker one 
of Cambridge. This was particu- 
larly noticeable in the struggle 
above Hammersmith, where at 
every stroke they gained, although 
rowing at the rate of two per 
minute less: want of condition 
alone was the cause of their de- 
feat, and it is quite on the cards 
that the blue ribbon of the Thames 
will go to the Isis next year. It is 
a feature in the history of the 
boat-races that each University has 
its turn of winning a long string 
of victories. Before 1860, batches 
of four and five in succession were 
the rule; then Oxford won unin- 
terruptedly until 1869, and since 
that date Cambridge has won every 
year. A first-rate crew at Putney 
always means good rowing in the 
College races, where the ’Varsity 
oars are excellent leaven in the 
boats; and when in the winter the 
selection is made for the trial 
eights, the result of the coaching 
is perceptible in the number of 
promising men from whom to fill 
up the vacancies that have occurred 
in the crew. Next year five of the 
winning crew will be available at 
Cambridge, and probably six at 
Oxford; while at Henley Regatta 
we shall see racing that will throw 
fresh light on the comparative 
strength of the Universities. 


The crews were as follows : 
CAMBRIDGE, 


- Hibbert, — Margaret} 
.C. 
’. Army Jesus 
. Close, Ist Trinity . 
. Estcourt, Trinity Hall . 

. Lecky-Browne, Jesus . 
. Aylmer, 1st Trinity 
. Read, 1st Trinity . 
Rhodes, Jesus (stroke) . 
. Candy, Caius (cox.) 
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OXFORD. 


W. D. Benson, B. N.C. . 

J. &. Sinclair, Oriel . 

. H. Sherwood, Ch. Ch. 

A. R. Harding, Merton 

P, Williams, Lincoln. . . 
A. W. Nicholson, Magdalen . 


Doe Pepe 


H. J. Stayner, St. John’s. 
J. P. Way, B. N. C. (stroke) 10 
W. F. A, Lambert, Wadham 1 
4 
(cox.) . ni ae 


In spite of the brilliant weather 
and the convenient hour at which 
the race was rowed, there was a 
considerable falling off in the 
number of spectators this year. 
Carriages were as numerous as 
ever, and the windows and gar- 
dens of houses along the banks 
as crowded and gay as usual, 
but the ‘rough’ element was 
comparatively weak; and, per- 
haps as a natural consequence, 
one remarked a general absence 
of the peculiar manifestations of 
wit and humour in which the 
lower classes of the British pub- 
lic habitually indulge. Circula- 
tion on the towing-path was 
easy, except above Barnes Bridge, 
where the crowd is always 
greatest; and there were few 
of the irresistible ‘rushes’ in 
Indian file, which so greatly 
startle the nerves of peaceable 
citizens, and are occasionally im- 
pressed on one’s memory by the 
simultaneous disappearance of a 
purse or rashly-exposed watch- 
chain. At Putney a regular fair 
has been established, where the 
proprietors of roundabouts, shows, 
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and ‘ Aunt Sallies,’ drive a roaring 
trade; but, on the whole, negro 
minstrels, and the card-sharpers 
and thimble-riggers had little suc- 
cess. One enterprising trader, 
disgusted at the stupidity with 
which people declined to buy 
purses containing three half- 
crowns for the small sum of 
two shillings and sixpence each, 
turned an honest penny by show- 
ing the sleight of hand by which 
copper coins are substituted for 
the silver ones in the act of closing 
the purse, and lamented the hal- 
cyon times of old when he could 
calculate on making two or three 
pounds on the Boat-race day. 
The erection of the mushroom 
stands which spring up at a mo- 
ment’s notice was forbidden by 
the police regulations; but the 
proprietor of two tubs and a 
board successfully argued the 
point whether his structure could 
legally be considered a ‘stand,’ 
and reaped the reward of his po- 
lemical skill unmolested. By the 
way, it may be remarked that 
even the proprietors of the waste 
ground and fields by the river 
banks turn the occasion to pro- 
fitable account by charging a fee 
for admission to their ground. 
Last year numbers of persons 
had availed themselves of the 
comparative seclusion of the water 
meadows and osier beds at Chis- 
wick, unmindful of the fact that 
these low-lying grounds are occa- 
sionally flooded at high water; 
and in passing, the racing boats 
and accompanying steamers raised 
a wave that converted the grassy 
expanse into a temporary lake, 
ducking the unfortunate sight- 
seers, Whose mishaps were aggra- 
vated by the numerous ditches 
which intersect the osier grounds, 
and, concealed by the wafer, 
brought many a partisan of light 
and dark blue to grief. ‘It is an 
ill wind that’ blows nobody good ;’ 
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the recollection of the harvest they 
reaped in rescuing the unlucky 
victims accounted for the number 
of watermen who hung about this 
part of the river; but the tide 
was lower this year, and their 
hopes were doomed to disap- 
pointment. The same wave par- 
tially flooded the towing-path, 
and caused some ‘blocks’ at 
Barnes; but no such catastrophe 
occurred this year,and the opinion 
of many, as they made their way 
homewards, was that it had been a 
‘ tame’ boat-race. 


It has often been remarked that 
the enthusiasm which greeted the 
revival of athletic sports in London 
has shown a great falling off in 
the last year or two. The in- 
terest of the spectators in the 
racing is less earnest than it used 
to be; and for this the system 
of handicapping, which is almost 
universally prevalent, is answer- 
able to a large extent. Prizes 
are much too easily won on the 
running-path; and when nine 
races out of ten are resolved into 
a solution of the question whether 
a good man can or cannot give so 
many yards to a ‘ duffer,’ we must 
not be surprised that their popu- 
larity is on the decrease. The 
level races still existing are 
farmed by a few very good men, 
and even the challenge cups of the 
London Athletic Club seldom pro- 
duce a close contest. Perhaps the 
introduction of some system akin to 
the division of senior from junior 
races, which obtains on the river, 
would have a beneficial effect. 

The Oxford and Cambridge 
sports, however, are not open 
to this objection. Experience 
shows us that a comparison of 
the feats of the competitors at 
either University not seldom fails 
to give a correct line of what they 
will do against each other at 
Lillie Bridge, and this is pre- 











eminently the meeting of the year 
at which good racing may be 
looked for. It is, besides, a 
favourite rendezvous for old ’Var- 
sity and public-school men, a 
place where old friendships are 
renewed, and where one has an 
opportunity of shaking hands 
with men who are only seen in 
town during this particular week ; 
while almost all the visitors belong 
to the same class, and take a 
thorough interest in the sport. 
However, on this occasion most 
of the races were rather hollow 
affairs; and although the odd 
event depended, as last year, on 
the last race of the day, it was 
known to be such a certainty for 
Oxford that there was hardly an 
attempt at excitement. The sports 
were held on the day before the 
boat-race. In spite of the cold 
wind, many ladies were present, 
and Lillie Bridge, generally so 


dull and cheerless, looked its best. . 


Great improvements have been 
made by the erection of covered 
stands and raised banks; and if 
the project just started of trans- 
ferring the grounds to Mr. Cham- 
bers, the Honorary Secretary of 
the Amateur Athletic Club, is 
carried out, still further altera- 
tions are promised for the benefit 
of spectators. 

The High Jump was the first 
event on the card. The Light 
Blues had no chance; but the 
Oxford representatives, Brooks and 
Graham, cleared 5 ft. 10 in. and 
5 ft. 9 ins. respectively, Graham 
jumping more than his own height. 
Brooks, the winner, is the best ama- 
teur jumper yet seen; for on the 
following Monday he cleared a 
leap of 5 ft. 11 in., and only just 
failed to get over the bar at 6 ft. 

The Quarter Mile was won 
easily for Cambridge by Templer 
in 52 sec. 

The Weight-Putting and Ham- 
mer-Throwing were as tedious as 
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those feats of strength generally 
are. The peculiar and ungraceful 
contortions which seem their in- 
separable concomitants, combined 
with the uncertainty of the direc- 
tion in which the hammer may ul- 
timately be projected, afford some 
excitement, especially to those near 
the competitors; but the tedious 
process of measuring each throw 
makes the hammer-throwing the 
extreme of linked dullness long 
drawn out. Suffice it to say, that 
Brown won the ‘ shot’ for Oxford ; 
and Hales, whose throw of 126 ft. 
9 in. is the longest on record, 
won the hammer for Cambridge. 

Long races are always the 
favourites with the ladies. The 
Hundred Yards and the Quarter 
are over almost as soon as begun ; 
but in the Mile and Three Miles 
there is ample time to notice the 
appearance and style of each run- 
ner, and to identify one’s sympathy 
with one or other of the compe- 
titors. Besides, the men keep so 
well together for a great part of 
the distance that one’s hopes are 
not dashed to the ground by the 
immediate collapse of one’s fa- 
vourite; and it is certain that the 
man who makes the running will 
be best remembered by the un- 
initiated. In the Mile, Chester, 
of Keble College, was intrusted 
with this duty, and did his part 
so well that his fellow under- 
graduate, Sandford, won very 
easily, the Cambridge men not 
having a chance. Neither Uni- 
versity is particularly well off for 
long-distance runners, and the 
time, 4 min. 40 sec., is not fast 
for these racing days. 

The Hundred Yards was looked 
on as a certainty for the Light 
Blues ; but one of the Oxford men, 
Glazebrook, got so well away at 
the start that Davies and Templer 
only succeeded in getting on level 
terms at the tape; and the judges, 
being unable to separate them, 
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ordered them to run again later 
in the afternoon. In running off 
the dead heat Davies was again 
slow to leave the mark; but, with 
a magnificent spurt he got ahead 
in the last few yards, and won by 
six inches. 

The warning given by the 
starting in the Hundred was not 
thrown away in the Hurdle Race. 
Never before were such a restless 
lot of competitors seen, and it was 
only at the seventeenth attempt 
that the starter let them go. One 
of the Oxford men marked his 
course by a line of levelled 
hurdles; but Upcher won easily 
for Dark Blue by some yards, 
Roberts (Cambridge) second. 

Of course Cambridge won the 
Broad Jump, for the invincible 
Davies was her representative. 
This year he surpassed all his 
previous exploits by clearing 
the immense distance of 22 ft. 
104 in., the widest’ leap ever 
Upcher 


yet made by an amateur. 
was second with 21 ft. 9 in. 

Each University had now won 
four events, and the last race on 


the card—the Three Miles— 
would decide the athletic supre- 
macy of the year. People who 
remembered the desperate struggle 
between Smith, Dorrien, and 
Somerville looked for an equally 
exciting contest; while Cantabs 
persuaded themselves that the 
exigency of the moment would 
nerve their men to greater efforts, 
and hoped against hope. Steven- 
son, Russell, and Armistead for 
Oxford were opposed to Jackson, 
Izard, and Yardley for Cam- 
bridge, and, as usual, they ran 
for the first mile in a cluster, 
Armistead leading. In the second 


The Boat-race and the Sports. 


mile Stevenson and Jackson 
singled themselves out from the 
rest, and left them at a rapidly 
increasing distance. ‘ Just like 
the race of last year,’ said some 
one behind us; but, unfortu- 
nately, the similarity was not 
prolonged. The style of the Can- 
tab contrasted painfully with the 
easy, springing stride of his oppo- 
nent; and long before the end 
of the race he was in such diffi- 
culties that he stopped, leaving 
Stevenson to win by any distance, 
with Russell second, and: the 
worst man of the Cambridge trio, 
who had perseveringly plodded 
on in the rear, third. The time 
was 15 mins. 4732 secs. The 
long race is almost invariably 
won by the Dark Blues, and the 
Quarter has been an equally good 
thing for Cambridge, who have 
run first nine times out of eleven. 
Each University has won the odd 
event five times, the first compe- 
tition having resulted in a tie; so 
that neither in rowing nor run- 
ning can any great supremacy 
be claimed for either. 

One unpleasant event marked 
the boat-race this year. We refer 
to the Lord Mayor’s invitation to 
a civic banquet; and without 
entering into the question of 
how far the tardy answer from 
Oxford was excused by circum- 
stances, we cannot refrain from 
expressing our opinion that an an- 
nual dinner at the Mansion House 
would be an undesirable feature 
of the day; nor do we think that 
the petulant and _ ill-tempered 
rebuke addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the O. U. B. C. was be- 
coming to the dignity of the high 
official from whom it emanated. 

E. N. A. 
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GREENWICH PARK AND BLACKHEATH ON 
EASTER MONDAY. 


’ OU can’t do better than go 

to Blackheath," the air is so 
embracing, said a portly woman in 
her Sunday best, who was waiting 
for the Greenwich train with hun- 
dreds of other pleasure-seekers, to 
begin a Bank holiday. 

She was a voluble dame, and 
told the bystanders more of things 
past and present in ten minutes 
than the writer is likely to do in 
this article. She was a nurse by 
profession, she said, and was ‘ every- 
where in a jiffey.’ She remembered 
when the first railway was opened, 
and the first steamer went from 
London Bridge to Greenwich. She 
had been called up in the night to 
travel for hours in stage-coaches, 
distances which she could now go 
while ‘you said Jack Robinson.’ 


And as for holidays, why, there. 


were no such things in her days; 
and, ‘ between you and me, people 
were just as well without ’em, 
though she was fool enough to be 


losing a day, and She was 
interrupted by that conversation- 
stopper, the train. 

What a rush it was! The plat- 
form, which had been radiant with 
costumes of every hue, and filled 
with people of all ages, children 
preponderating, was empty in a 
moment, and the crowd tumbled 
pell-mell into the train, ‘ hall pro- 
miscous,’ as our voluble acquaint- 
ance expressed it. We were so 
fortunate as to follow her into a 
carriage, and to hear her resume 
her discourse with two young men 
who were discussing Greenwich 
Hospital. One of them was anti- 
cipating historical improvement, 
and, handbook ready, was pre- 
paring himself for a sight of the 
spot where Henry VIII. and his 
daughters were born, then called 
Placentia. He informed his audi- 


ence that it was Henrietta Maria, 
the Queen of the unfortunate 
Charles I., who had employed 
Inigo Jones as architect ; but that 
Charles IL., after his restoration, 
had pulled down the old palace, 
then in a ruinous state, and com- 
menced anew. ‘ But,’ he said, ‘ it 
was our Sailor King, William IIL, 
who turned it into a hospital for 
disabled seamen.’ 

‘I ’ope our Sailor Prince will do 
as much,’ interrupted the lady; 
‘ but, for my part, what I likes is 
the Painted ’All.’ 

‘The ceilings were painted by 
Horatio Gentileschi,’ continued the 
historian, reading, and stumbling 
over the name. 

‘Oh, indeed! They're nothing 
to the battle picturs. I sawr ’em 
the last time I was at Greenwich 
fair. But that’s put a stop to. I 
likes the Death of Captain Cook 
the best, and the stature of Nelson. 
There’s more to be learned from 
picturs than from books. That’s 
why I likes the Hillustrated News.’ 

‘I hate rooms full of pictures. 
They remind me of clothes hung 
out to dry,’ said the historian’s 
companion. 

‘Sir Christopher Wren superin- 
tended the building of the Hos- 
pital for nothing,’ continued the 
literate. 

*Oh, indeed! Better for his 
wife and family if he’d been paid 
for it. I see plenty o’ people 
ruined by doing what they’ve no 
call to,’ responded the dame. 

By the time we reached Green- 
wich we had gained much informa- 
tion from our companions, and 
were prepared to regard all we saw 
as in some sort connected with 
royalty. The old town was already 
full of people, bent on the enjoy- 
ment of Easter Monday ; but some- 
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how we had become inoculated 
with the disease of antiquarian 
and historical lore, and could do 
little but compare the past and 
present. Glancing at the broad- 
breasted Thames, with its freight 
of steamers, barges, and pleasure- 
boats, all crowded with merry- 
makers, and enlivened with music, 
we recalled the time when, in the 
reign of King Ethelred, the whole 
Danish fleet was anchored there, 
whilst the main body of their army 
was encamped on Blackheath. We 
felt thankful for that peace which 
enables London to turn out as a 
man, not to ‘wars or rumours of 
wars,’ but to parks, heaths, gar- 
dens, watering-places, and fields, 
where its citizens may exchange 
soot and grime for pure fresh air 
and a glimpse of greenery—where 
they may chance to see flowers 
grow, and to hear birds sing in the 
open, instead of pent up in pots 
and cages. 

We thread our way through the 
crowds to Greenwich Park. Here 
we have a modern Decameron, fit 
only for the pen of a nineteenth- 
century Boccaccio. ‘ Beneath the 
spreading chestnut-trees’ and the 
giant elms, many of which were 
probably saplings when Queen Eli- 
zabeth roamed the park, are pic- 
turesque groups of gaily-dressed 
people, to whom trees are trees, 
whether leafless or not. On this 
sixth day of April the chestnut- 
trees are sprouting, and the large, 
beautifully-folded leaves,with their 
soft silvery linings, are bursting 
forth for the delectation of man- 
kind. The cautious oak still con- 
ceals his nascent foliage; but his 
gnarled trunk and brawny arms 
afford rest and partial protection 
to the seekers. The yellow-green 
larch is out, and the elms are in 
leaf. Woe to the ‘wee silver- 
tipped things’ to-day! Woe to 
every chance leaf and tiny flower ! 
for little hands crop with delight 


each peeping bud, and would not 
heed Wordsworth’s 


‘ Spare, oh, spare the strawberry blossom,’ 


could they but happen on one. 

We wander on with the throng, 
threading mazes of woodland. One 
scarcely fancies this is hackneyed 
Greenwich, whither resort citizens 
and citizenesses, old and young, on 
all festal occasions. We even find 
ourselves alone for a few moments 
in an outlying spot, where the 
sward is unworn by the treadings 
of many feet. Here the trees are 
large and old, the ground undu- 
lating, and the lights and shadows 
soft as in a fairy dell. Here we 
can imagine the scene of a royal 
procession, such as that which ac- 
companied Henry VIII. when he 
went through this very park, at- 
tended by bishops, nobles, heralds, 
ambassadors, to meet Anne of 
Cleves on Blackheath. She, we 
are told, rested there under a tent 
of cloth of gold, while her not too 
greatly enamoured bridegroom rode 
underneath these elms towards 
her. The King had already con- 
ceived a distaste for his future 
Queen; and, doubtless, the gauds 
and gear of state covered much 
ill-humour. Still the procession 
wended on, debouched upon the 
Heath, met the bride elect with 
all ‘the pomp of circumstance,’ 
and returned with her through the 
park. We can almost imagine the 
stately train of lords and ladies, of 
citizens clad in velvet and gold, 
and burnished attendants, as they 
wend their way through the broad 
avenues to the palace, where the 
ill-starred marriage is to be con- 
summated. 

But our musings are soon broken. 
Train after train brings thousands 
of holiday-makers from London, 
and the park fills. There are 
crowds everywhere. We wander 
about with them. The sky is cloud- 
less, and looks blandly down upon 
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the swarms that glance up at it 
through the trees. One-tree Hill 
is soon crowned with figures, and 
patches of scarlet are conspicuous 
on its summit. Observatory Hill 
overflows with rolling and tumbling 
waves of human beings. Up and 
down the slope, running, slipping, 
sliding, dancing, swarm young 
men, maidens, and children, while 
their steadier elders walk or sit 
about as it pleases them. Laughter 
and jests fill the air, and you for- 
get that you are standing three 
hundred feet above the level of the 
river, beneath the tower within 
which is a deep, dry well, whence 
astronomers make observations on 
the stars in the daytime, and 
where a round globe at the summit 
drops precisely at one o'clock, to 
give the exact Greenwich time to 
the shipping in the Thames. You 
forget that hither have come the 
scientific of all countries; that 


Flamstead was the first Astro-. 


nomer Royal at this observatory ; 
that poets, painters, and dreamers 
of every age have stood where we 
now stand, to gaze across the park 
on a distant view of the finest 
city in the world. Yes, there is 
London. We see its towers, spires, 
bridges, palaces, hovering like a 
cloud-city over the Thames; we 
see the tall masts of its wealth of 
shipping bristling like an array of 
spears; and we see the broad, far- 
famed river gleaming in the sun. 
We look into the fair counties of 
Kent, Surrey, and Essex, and ima- 
gine Epping Forest and Hamp- 
stead Heath. In the foreground 
is Greenwich Palace, lying beneath 
us with its lawns and walks dotted 
with people, while up the slope to 
the Observatory spread everywhere 
trees and human beings—a scene 
of beauty and teeming population. 

Leaving the Observatory and its 
surrounding cedars, we are again 
in the park.. The crowds thicken ; 
there must surely be a million of 
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souls. Quietly seated under a tree 
are two blind men, the one play- 
ing a harmonium, and both singing 
psalms. Hard by is a youth with 
an-enormous green umbrella, thin 
and clear, which he declares to be 
‘a very pretty article, fresh from 
Ashantee.’ Following are boys 
with masks, moustaches, or paper 
helmets, purchased on the Heath ; 
sailors and soldiers arm-in-arm 
with smart young women ; damsels 
in costumes so light that summer 
must have arrived all of a sudden ; 
masqueraders in everyday guise ; 
parents with children in their 
arms, and individuals of all sorts, 
sizes, and circumstances. But 
they are all of the ‘ lower billion ;’ 
there is no member of the ‘ upper 
ten,’ and few of the ‘middle million.’ 
When we reach the large gates 
leading to the Heath, there is 
neither egress nor ingress. The 
crowd on either side is so dense 
that they make a block which not 
even the policeman can break. 
There are not many of these public 
functionaries, and indeed they are 
not needed. The only symptom 
of a row was caused just now by 
a woman who stumbled on her 
hapless spouse in company with 
another female, which was, to say 
the least of it, aggravating. 

We are through the gates at 
last, and upon Blackheath. 

* And eastward straight from wild Black- 
heath the warlike errand went, 
And roused in many an ancient hall the 
warlike squires of Kent,’ 
sang Macaulay of the rousing for 
the Spanish Armada. What a 
different scene is this! 

Here is a group of donkeys wait- 
ing to be hired—poor hard-worked, 
hard-driven beasts, that stand 
with drooping heads, half-shut 
eyes, hanging ears, and rough 
coats, too depressed even to bray. 
They are not impatient of the pre- 
ference given to chosen rivals 
that trot or gallop past them with 
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their burdens of screaming chil- 
dren and clinging Johnny Gilpins; 
they are content to wait. Their 
surroundings of heath would seem 
their native soil, and the attend- 
ant boys their natural tormentors. 
They, like many other ill-used 
creatures, are ‘ bearing their cross’ 
and biding their time. Strange 
that the typical stripe of their 
race should indeed form a cross! 
Strange, also, that other types 
of another Eastern race should be 
close at hand. Here we have a 
group of Gipsies, as assuredly 
Oriental in origin as the asses, and 
almost as much altered by time 
and circumstances. They do not 
seem quite as much at home as 
they did twenty years ago, when 
they told the fortunes of every 
passer-by, and made fortunes 
themselves by their cunning. But 


there is now a mission to the 
Gipsies, and they are perhaps 


learning lessons of truth and 
honesty. Not long since, at a large 
Gipsy tea-party, two of their own 
race addressed them energetically, 
and preached Christ to them. 
However, we now get fairly 
upon the Heath, and are bewil- 
dered by multitudes and a cha- 
rivari of sound. Hundreds of 
thousands of people swarm about, 
showing every variety of colour. 
The sky and air are as blue and 
clear as April can make them ; and 
there are, literally, miles of enjoy- 
ment. Surely all London must be 
here.” We walk first along the 
main road. It is bordered by 
barrows filled with every avail- 
able comestible, the merits of 
which seem to be that they may 
all be had for ‘only a penny, or 
‘only a halfpenny.’ Sherbet and 
syrup in tempting glasses; cocoa- 
nuts cut into halfpentiy slices; 
‘Glass o’ good milk, ma’am, fresh 
from the cow; oranges in super- 
* Two hundred thousand people came 
by train alone from London to Greenwich. 
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abundance, ‘four for a penny;’ 
fried fish on atslice of bread; 
‘Currant cake, ladies, all the way 
from Yorkshire;’ ‘Who'll stand 
another halfpenny ico—red, white, 
and yellow? tea and bread and 
butter,‘ steaming ;’ lemonade, gin- 
ger-beer ; ‘ Baked potatoes, straight 
from the oven, opened and salted ;’ 
‘ Hot muffins to burn your fingers;’ 
mounds of lollipop, or some hor- 
rible mixture, heaped together; 
nuts, gingerbread, and so on 
and on. 

The road is alive with pedes- 
trians and equestrians, the former 
receding before the latter—and 
with reason; for horses and don- 
keys are in wild confusion, pulled 
here, whipped there, and guided 
nowhere. Each rider, male or 
female, is a study, and seems to 
have mounted for the first time. 
Bicycles, surmounted by unwary 
youths, trundle about unadvisedly ; 
children’s carriages, drawn by hap- 
less goats, move in and out; and 
perambulators, according to their 
custom, are where they should 
not be. Shouting donkey-boys, 
stick in hand and floating paper 
caps on head, run after their 
‘fares,’ and other juvenile tor- 
mentors whip them up to the 
terror and danger of the riders. 

On the Heath the scene is still 
more varied. Here is a steam 
merry-go-round with an attractive 
band; there an archery ground. 
Where Wat Tyler and Jack Straw 
encamped in good earnest, modern 
archers and cross-bowmen shoot, 
high in air, at low targets and a 
stuffed figure of a man with one 
arrow piercing his neck. Where, 
some few centuries back, Yorkists 
and Lancastrians met, mimic flags 
now fly, and a cricket tent stands; 
and where Cornish rebels ran for 
very life, cricketers run—for very 
life too, apparently. Where, in 
the fifteenth century, the Mayor 
and Aldermen of London town, 
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clothed in scarlet, with red and 
white hoods, met a victorious 
monarch returning from the field 
of Agincourt—organ-grinders play, 
and men wield skipping-ropes to 
energetic girl dancers and skip- 
pers. Stranger contrast still: 
where an Emperor of Constanti- 
nople met an English King, and a 
Roman Cardinal Campeius a Duke 
of Norfolk—men, with the New 
Testament in their hands, aro 
uttering the solemn words, ‘The 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
from all sin.’ 

We are arrested in the midst of 
the ever-increasing crowd to listen. 
A bare-headed preacher, with a 
black man at his side, surrounded 
by a knot of hearers, is preaching 
the Gospel; and within a stone’s- 
throw is another similar evange- 
list. It is noteworthy that no 
auditor scoffs. They listen as long 
as it pleases them, and move on 
a promising sign of these our 


modern days. 
Turn where you will on the far- 
stretching heath, you see a sketch 


for an artist. Here is a group of 
Italian organ-grinders encamped 
by their instruments, discoursing 
possibly of their native land, 
scarcely sunnier than this April- 
day England. To a question as 
to their gains, one, lying prone, 
says ‘ Niente affatto.’ There, in a 
small pond, bare-legged boys are 
wading, forgetful of this morning’s 
frost; anon, before an electric 
battery, lads are growing apo- 
plectic under the unaccustomed 
current. Who shall say that wo 
are not as picturesque as our 
neighbours? No one, with truth, 
to-day on Blackheath. Scene 
and colour change like a kaleido- 
scope. As a woman has just said, 
‘If you want hair and ‘ealth, you 
must live in the syllabubs.’ (Su- 
burbs, we presume.) 

This varied picture continues 
till sunset. Thanks to kind friends, 
we secure a watch-tower on the 


top of Blackheath Hill, whence we 
can see the very last of the dis- 
solving views. From six till eight 
o'clock there is a ceaseless stream 
of people and vehicles descending 
the hill towards Greenwich Sta- 
tion. The exodus gives almost 
a better notion of the number of 
visitors than did the nucleus on 
the Heath, and the scenes are just 
as diversified and amusing. The 
sun gleams red through the cedars 
at the foot of the hill, while they 
disappear by scores past our ob- 
servatory window ; and a happier, 
merrier, less wearied multitude 
could scarcely conclude an Easter 
Monday holiday to return to their 
labours in vast, over-crowded Lon- 
don. Watching, we make chance 
allusion to the highway robberies 
on Blackheath, not so very long 
ago, and compare the present 
with the past. We remember that 
in Mrs. Somerville’s delightful 
‘Memoirs,’ lately published, she 
says that her own father, Sir 
William Fairfax, was attacked by 
highwaymen when travelling alone 
over Blackheath. The anecdote 
was pathetic. The postilion was 
ordered to stop, a pistol presented, 
and Sir William's purse demanded. 
The Admiral recognised the voice 
of a shipmate. Greatly shocked, 
he offered the robber a hundred 
pounds and a seat in his carriage 
to London; but he said it was 
‘ Too late—too late! He could not 
leave his associates.” He was 
afterwards arrested, and eventually 
suffered; but Admiral Fairfax 
never disclosed his name, and was 
deeply affected by the fate of his 
messmate, 

Like that great, learned, and 
good woman, Mrs. Somerville, we 
will hope and believe in the pro- 
gress and improvement of the 
world, and rejoice. in all that 
gives the innocent amusement of 
a Bank Holiday to millions of our 
toiling fellow-creatures. 

A. Beate 
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OW deep a life has love! Three years of pain 

Have not aroused me from my overthrow ; 
Three summers washed with show’rs of scented rain~ 

Three winters whitened with the silent snow, 
Have left me comfortless, and like to one 

Who stands half conscious in a crowded street, 
And seeking for his mem’ry that is gone, 

Forgets the purpose that should guide his feet. 
O where is Pity, that a maid should say 
Sweet things unfelt and blight a life in play ? 


And where is Reason, that a man should cling 

To dead dreams and delusions of his youth ; 
Is life so small that I may only sing 

One song, and die because of one untruth ? 
No, I am young in God’s great wilderness 

Of beauties ; why then faint upon the brink ? 
I will go forward for new happiness, 

And in the search forget the broken link. 
Forget? I do forget myself indeed, 
To think that Reason should have pow’r to plead. 


On such a quest how find Promethean sparks, 

With passions locked up and the gold key lost ; 
I should mistake all weathercocks for larks, 

And meadow mist of Summer morn for frost. 
I cannot bid one half my heart be still, 

And if I could, it is not in my power ; 
A maid to gratify her own sweet will, 

Asked for my love to wear it as a flower— 
O what a hope of joy! What need to say 
I gave it, and she flung the thing away. 

Guy ROSLYN. 
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SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 


FLIRTS AND FLIRTATION—A ROMANCE OF THE DIVCRCE COURT, 


* [DUT Iam afraid she is a great 

flirt’ ‘Yes; but not half 
as bad as he is.’ These two re- 
marks I conld not help over- 
hearing the other day in the Row, 
and a very strong desire came 
over me to politely accost the 
authors—two nice-looking, gentle- 
manly persons—and ask them if 
they would kindly favour me with 
a definition of the word ‘ Flirt.’ 
I do not believe that there is any 
word in the English language 
which has a less distinct meaning, 
and conveys such different im- 
pressions to different minds. You 
sit next to a lively and amusing 
young lady at dinner, and find 
that her conversational powers, 
if not vastly intellectual, are at 
all events quick, and, in a certair 
sense, clever; and as there is a 
considerable freshness and some 
amount of originality in her re- 
marks, you talk to her the whole 
of dinner-time, and are not un- 
willing to renew the conversation 
when you meet in the drawing- 
room afterwards. After your fair 
young friend, to whom, perhaps, 
you are principally indebted for 
having spent a very pleasant even- 
ing, has been carried home by her 
mamma, you casually remark to 
your hostess, ‘How very agree- 
able Miss Dash is.’ Whereupon 
madam: rejoins, ‘Oh! yes, she is 
very vivacious, but I fear she is 
a sad flirt.” ‘ Anything but sad,’ 
you say to yourself; ‘ but how, 
flirt? . In what way does that un- 
definable word apply to charming 
Miss Dash? You recollect that 
at a ball, two or three nights ago, 
you were introduced to Miss Blank, 
and your friend who introduced 
you warned you previously that 
she was ‘an awful flirt, you know.’ 
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Well, you found that Miss Blank 
had a way of leaning very heavily 
on your arm, looking up dreamily 
into your eyes before she answered 
the most commonplace remark, and 
holding your hand with an almost 
masculine grasp when waltzing; 
or, should you be the sharer of 
her toils through the Lancers, you 
discovered that she had a habit 
of greeting you with a smile and 
a shake of the hand whenever you 
met her in the last figure of that 
mazy dance. Her conversational 
powers, you soon became aware, 
were limited. She appeared to 


think it to be her meek duty to 
hang upon your words with a fas- 
cinating gaze—if I may use such 
an expression—and to look as if 


she invested every trifling remark 
you made with a sublime dignity 
far beyond the occasion. True, 
she never seemed in a hurry to 
be taken back to her chaperone, 
and possessed wonderful faculties 
for imbibing tea and lounging in 
a quiet corner till her next part- 
ner discovered her; and if she 
was not engaged for the next 
dance, she evidently expected you 
to ‘sit it out’ with her. But her 
behaviour has not assisted you 
towards the information you thirst 
for as to the meaning of the term 
‘flirt’; for, as far as you can 
divine her character, proverbially 
gallant as you are, you cannot 
resist the impression that in Miss 
Blank’s case flirt is only another 
word for bore; and flirt is cer- 
tainly the prettiest expression of 
the two. On another occasion— 
say at a picnic or in a grand 
stand—you find yourself next to 
Mrs. Threestars, who is appa- 
rently eight and twenty, or there- 
abouts, and who has, to your 
2 
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knowledge, four or five charming 
children (supposing, of course, 
that you allow that children ever 
ean be charming), and whose 
lively rattle and graceful manners 
compel you to confess as you 
dress for dinner that you have 
really passed a much more plea- 
sant day than you had antici- 
pated. In the course of dinner, 
while you are silently wishing 
that Mrs. Threestars were sitting 
beside you instead of the inane 
beauty or dull old dowager to 
whom the exigencies of ‘ going 
down to dinner’ have allotted you, 
you hear the name of the lady 
you are thinking of mentioned. 
Somebody—some kind soul who 
never would say an unkind word 
except froma sheer sense of duty— 
instantly remarks, ‘Oh! yes, she 
is very nice, but I am afraid she 
is a dreadful flirt.’ Again that 
incomprehensible word. It seems 
to be like the rain which falls 
upon the just and upon the un- 
just. The notion of Mrs. Three- 
stars and Miss Blank being joined 
in the same category! What can 
it all mean? You turn to the 
dowager by your side, and say— 

* Do you know Mrs. Threestars, 
Mrs. Propper ?” 

Mrs. Propper (fanning herself). 
‘I am acquainted with her—yes.’ 

You. ‘I have met her. She 
seems to me to be very enter- 
taining.’ 

Mrs. Propper. ‘I believe she is 
a great favourite with gentlemen.’ 

You. ‘ Not with ladies ? 

Mrs. Propper. ‘ Well, you see, 
there are certain men whom you 
would call disparagingly Jadies’ 
men; and sol suppose there are 
ladies who are—who are——’ 

You (savagely determining not to 
help her out). ‘ Who are what? 

Mrs. Propper. ‘ Don’t you un- 
derstand? Well—more at home 
in men’s society than in women’s.’ 
You. ‘Ah! And is that the 





meaning of the word flirt, which 
I heard just now applied to our 
friend Mrs. Threestars ?” 

Mrs. Propper. ‘ Perhaps it is.’ 

You. ‘ Then we men ought to 
feel deeply indebted to flirts, and 
highly honoured by their prefer- 
ence. I sincerely hope that you 
are a flirt, Mrs. Propper.’ 

You say this with an innocent 
look and a genial laugh, and 
Mrs. Propper, so far from regard- 
ing you as an impudent young 
man, is evidently much pleased 
with you; begins to talk to you 
volubly, having hitherto some- 
what disregarded you; and you 
are quite satisfied that, as far as 
you understand the word, Mrs. 
Propper is quite as worthy of the 
name of flirt as Mrs. Threestars, 
or Miss Blank herself. So you 
go on, endeavouring by an ex- 
haustive process of experimental 
inquiries to find out the differentia 
of the species Flirt. 

It may be said that the only 
person who has ever succeeded 
in accurately describing a flirt is 
Mr. Tennyson in his poem ‘ Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere.’ But then she 
was a flirt of a truly portentous 
type; her pastime was put an end 
to by the coarse suicide of an ex- 
cellent youth, and she laid herself 
open to being called a very bad 
name by the youth’s mother. But 
then it must be remembered that 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere was a 
great heiress; and it is quite 
possible that ‘ young Laurence’ 
cut his throat quite as much out 
of disappointment at not becoming 
lord and master of the ‘ halls and 
towers’ as at being met with ‘a 
vacant stare;’ and therefore we 
are not quite satisfied that it was 
the flirtation alone that induced 
the misguided youth to put an 
end to what, under more favour- 
able circumstances, might have 
been a useful career. And 680 
the moral of the tale is lost in 
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obscurity, or at least is doubtful. 
For if ‘ young Laurence,’ after all, 
as is quite possible, only sought 
Lady Clara for her wealth, we 
cannot but feel that the ‘ simple 
yeoman,’ who took upon himself 
to rebuke her ladyship so scorn- 
fully, indulged in undeserved 
invective. Besides, might not this 
same ‘simple yeoman’ have been 
somewhat conceited, or at least 
hasty, in presuming that Lady 
Clara was endeavouring to get up 
a flirtation with him? Even the 
Poet Laureate has not succeeded 
in clearing away the nebulosity 
that surrounds the nature of the 
flirt. 

Dr. Johnson defines a flirt ‘a 
pert hussy,’ and very likely this 
is the definition which would be 
selected by Mrs. Propper, and 
middle-aged ladies of her way of 
thinking, as correctly describing 
young ladies whose conduct they 
choose to qualify as ‘ forward,’ 
and who in the result have the 
advantage over the Misses Propper 
in the matter of matrimonial alli- 
ances. But men generally have 
a very different notion of a flirt, 
and frequently the girl who is 
called a flirt in the smoking-room 
would never be suspected of any 
such propensities by matronly 
gossips at a five-o’clock tea. No, 
the laughing, lively, talkative, 
and perhaps somewhat boisterous 
girl, whose animal spirits and 
innocent beliefs and delights stir 
the bile of dowagers who know 
their youth has gone for ever, and 
possibly pinch themselves with 
remorse for not having enjoyed 
it more while it was theirs to 
enjoy, are never regarded by the 
male as ‘dangerous characters.’ 
It is only the very, very young 
man who does not know when 
girlish spirits are natural and 
when they are forced, and who 
cannot distinguish between the 
allurements of the experienced 
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siren and the natural fascinations 
of the light-hearted vestal — be- 
tween Venus and Diana. The 
fatal flirt, who alone is to be 
dreaded, does not attempt to 
assume the artlessness of blos- 
soming girlhood. On the con- 
trary, she assumes the experience 
of a tried woman who knows 
something of the sins and sorrows 
of life. How much or how little 
she knows she carefully veils in 
sighs and mournful looks. Vanity 
she possesses in an inordinate 
degree, but she hides it scrupu- 
lously beneath an appearance of 
astonishment when her victim 
first gives her to understand that 
he likes her rather better than 
her sisters. What is there about 
her, she asks with admirably 
feigned simplicity, that anybody 
should take such a fancy to her ? 
Oh! no, he must be mistaken; 
or, worse, he is endeavouring to 
deceive her, and that is not kind. 
For she has suffered—ah! yes, 
she has suffered. She has learned, 
to her cost, that man is dread- 
fully selfish; and is it possible 
that any man can be an exception 
to the rule? And so, with soft 
voice and expressive eyes, she 
adds another fool to her long list. 
She possesses more worldly wis- 
dom than Lady Clara, and does 
not fix a vacant stare on the lover 
she wants to be off as the new one 
is coming on. She is clever at 
contriving quarrels, but she is 
especially careful not to put her- 
self in the wrong. She plays the 
sad and disappointed réle, and 
tears are in her eyes as she gently 
says, ‘I think it better for both 
that we should forget all that has 
passed ;’ ‘ but,’ she adds tenderly, 
‘let us part friends.’ She has 
certainly the wisdom of the ser- 
pent, if nature has denied her the 
innocence of the dove. Her heart 
is, doubtless, a passionate one, 
but a very little satisfies it, and 
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she never lets it get the better 
of her head. She has quite made 
up her mind to marry comfortably, 
and she is very careful never to 
go too far in the experiments she 
makes. However chequered her 
ball-room career, she never loses 
sight of the wedding-breakfast 
and the marriage settlements. 
The motives of her pre-nuptial 
conduct are to be found in a rest- 
less vanity. Her one great delight 
is to believe that somebody is in 
love with her. She is never so 
happy as when she has reason to 
think that some man or other is 
fool enough to prowl about the 
house where she lives and idiotic- 
ally stare at a bedroom window 
which he thinks is hers. To 
draw men away from other women 
is her great triumph, and she is 
in her glory when partners eagerly 
vie with each other in claiming 
her for waltz and galop. She reads 
and re-reads with swelling pride 
the warm letters dictated by pas- 
sion she knows to be hopeless, 
and her replies would excite the 
admiration of a veteran diplo- 
matist. Occasionally she catches 
a tartar—a male flirt as cunning 
as herself, but her instinct and 
her tact are quicker and superior, 
and she rarely falls into the snare 
that she has laid for others. 
Eventually she marries well, and 
makes ‘an excellent wife, though 
she is apt to look uncommonly 
keenly after her husband. She 
denounces flirts with an irrepres- 
sible energy, and her daughters 
grow up models of circumspect 
behaviour. Now and again in 
the first years of her wedded life 
the old habits will break out, but 
woe betide the man who pre- 
sumes upon her weakness; for 
if he says a word that matronly 
ears may not listen to he is chassé 
with contempt and ignominy. 
How far such a character is to be 
congratulated on its success, or 
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how far it is to be pitied for its 
littleness, or condemned for its 
contemptible selfishness, I have 
no desire to say. 

‘ But this won’t do, Mr. Freez 
Lance,’ I hear some fair reader 
exclaim. ‘ The fault of flirting does 
not rest with us alone. Don’t 
gentlemen ever flirt, if you please?’ 

Ah! mademoiselle, that is just 
the one point in which we find it 
impossible to criticise one another. 
We can pass our opinivns freely 
upon our friend’s horses, his tailor, 
his social qualities, his style of 
living, his intellectual capacities, 
his temper, his income, his debts 
—and we can praise or blame 
pretty generally as our inclina- 
tions or our reason may dictate ; 
but Iassure you we are gifted 
with extreme reticence if any 
youngster amongst us ventures to 
remark upon Asterisk’s supposed 
successes among women. Asterisk 
never mentions such things him- 
self in men’s society, or if he does 
it is with a sigh and a respectful 
stroke of his moustache, and he 
would eat any man who dared to 
poke fun at him about the ladies. 
Asterisk is a remarkably good- 
looking fellow, no doubt; he has 
kind, pleasant eyes, a singularly 
charming voice, as keen a man as 
any across country, an excellent 
shot, and passed his examinations 
with glory at the Staff College. 
Nobody would think of calling 
him a ladies’ man, or chaffing him 
about any girl he thought fit to 
dance with several times at the 
same ball. We have shrewd sus- 
picions that Asterisk’s affectionate 
nature but roving disposition has 
caused more than one bright eye 
to grow dim, and more than one 
heart to palpitate in a disorderly 
manner; and we have heard stern 
mammas who were very polite to 
him when they first knew him— 
for our friend has considerable 
expectations — speak sternly of 
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him, and call him a dangerous 
man, and cluck to their chickens 
to come under their wings when 
he is abroad in the ball-room. But 
we never think of calling him a 
flirt. And if we plainer and less 
interesting people envy in a certain 
way his successes, we never feel 
any malice towards him; for he 
has a remarkable knack of keeping 
clear of jealousies, and is scrupu- 
lous about poaching on other 
neg og At least, so we 
agree in¥the smoking-room when 
we talk about him. True, there is 
one old fogey—let us call him 
Major Pendennis—who wags his 
head solemnly when Asterisk is 
mentioned, and he has said on 
more than one occasion, ‘ You boys 
are very generous, and I like you 
for it. Asterisk is a doosid plea- 
sant felliow—no mistake about 
that. But he’ll overdo it one of 
these days. Mark my words, he’ll 
overdo it. And we shall all -be 
sorry for it. Hang the rascal! he 
will have our sympathy when we 
see him figure as a co-respondent 
in the Divorce Court, instead of 
compelling our execrations as a 
fiendish disturber of domestic hap- 
piness.’ Let us hope that the 
Major’s gloomy prophecies will not 
be fulfilled. 


Mention of the Divorce Court 
reminds me of a somewhat ro- 
mantic story which I have recently 
listened to. 

Some few years ago a very plea- 
sant party was assembled at the 
house of Colonel and Mrs. Pren- 
dergast in shire (of course, I 
suppress all real names, dates, and 
places); the month was March, 
that most thoroughly disagreeable 
of all months in the year, when 
snow and bitter winds combine 
with Lent to make existence ex- 
cessively uncomfortable, and when 
hunting is drawing to a close, and 
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the season in London is only just 
beginning, and the young people 
at Penne Court found it rather 
difficult to amuse themselves. 
Some bright spirit and original 
thinker suddenly suggested that 
they should get up private theat- 
ricals, and the motion was carried 
by acclamation. An eminent ama- 
teur dwelt in the neighbourhood, 
and was forthwith invited to give 
his assistance and the benefit of 
his experience, and he readily as- 
sented—as eminent amateurs in- 
variably do, especially when they 
have reason to believe that they 
will have the performance all their 
own way. This gentleman sur- 
veyed Mrs. Prendergast’s salons 
with a critical eye, and at last 
pitched upon the billiard-room as 
best fitted for a temporary theatre, 
and ordained that the table should 
be taken to pieces, and having 
sent for Mr. Nathan gave him the 
necessary instructions for the ele- 
vation of the stage. Then the 
Eminent one selected the pieces; 
and it need scarcely be said that 
his selection was made with a view 
to his appearing in what he con- 
sidered to be his best character. 
But the principal piece of the 
evening, on the production of 
which he insisted, required a 
clever and experienced actress, and 
among the young ladies there was 
not one capable of performing the 
part, and—to do them justice— 
they all with becoming modesty 
shrank from undertaking it. What 
was to be done? The Eminent 
was determined that the piece 
should be played, and he men- 
tioned the names of several ladies 
to Mrs. Prendergast with whom 
he was acquainted, and suggested 
that one of them should be in- 
vited. Mrs. Prendergast, however, 
felt scruples about inviting ladies 
who were entire strangers to her, 
and held a family council con- 
sisting of herself, the Colonel, the 
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eldest Miss Prendergast, and Cap- 
tain Jack, the only son. Several 
resolutions were laid before the 
council, but none met with unani- 
mous support. At last, the gallant 
Captain exclaimed— 

‘By Jove! how stupid we all 
are! I know the woman who will 
do exactly. That Miss Merton, 
whom we met at Rome in the 
winter. Don’t you recollect how 
well she acted in the French play 
got up by the Principessa Bor- 
boni? We know her pretty well, 
and she gave you, mother, her 
address in London. Why, she is 
under a promise to come and see 
us. I know she is in town, for 
Lizzie and I saw her at Marshall 
and Snelgrove’s only three weeks 
ago. What duffers we are not to 


have thought about her before !’ 
The Captain’s sudden illumina- 

tion was deemed almost providen- 

tial, and Mrs. Prendergast at once 


wrote off to ‘Dear Miss Merton,’ 
reminding her of her promised 
visit, and pressing upon her a 
warm invitation. A postscript 
added: ‘ By-the-by, my children 
are anxious to get up a theatrical 
performance, and I dare say you 
will help us. This is not the live- 
liest time of the year, and we must 
have some amusement.’ In due 
course a pretty little note came 
back from Miss Merton, stating 
thatshe was charmed to accept Mrs. 
Prendergast’s very kind invitation, 
and she would be happy to render 
such small assistance as lay in her 
power towards bringing the the- 
atricals to a successful issue. And 
so everybody was pleased, except, 
perhaps, the eminent amateur, 
who had never heard of Miss 
Merton, and gloomily anticipated 
that she would not be sufficiently 
experienced. Two days after her 
acceptance of the invitation Miss 
Merton arrived. 

Certainly, as far as looks were 
concerned, the Eminent one had 
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no reason to be discouraged, for 
the lady possessed all those phy- 
sical characteristics which go to 
make the tragedy queen. Of a 
tall and graceful figure, endowed 
with a more than ordinary share 
of beauty, and blessed-—or other- 
wise—with a remarkably expres- 
sive countenance, Miss Merton 
seemed to be cut out by nature for 
an Adrienne Lecouvreur, a Marion 
Delorme, a Lady Macbeth, or a 
Marie de Fontanges. She had an 
abundance of rich brown hair in 
which streaks of gold were min- 
gled, dark eyebrows, large grey 
eyes, and exquisite complexion ; 
‘ just the sort of woman, in fact, 
Jack Prendergast confidentially 
remarked, ‘ that a man might re- 
luctantly find it necessary to 
commit a crime for.’ Miss Merton 
was given her part the evening she 
arrived, and by the following 
afternoon she had studied it tho- 
roughly and was ready for re- 
hearsal. The eminent manager, 
to do him justice, was deeply im- 
pressed with the immense im- 
portance of full and careful re- 
hearsals, wherein he differed from 
all the other eminent amateurs, 
who generally exhibit such a sub- 
lime disregard of such things; and 
there was a clear week for work 
before the actual performance; and 
the actors and actresses under his 
charge behaved tolerably well, and 
did not suffer themselves to be 
bored, and, as Captain Jack ex- 
pressed it, they all ‘ worked like 
niggers.’ The only person who, 
after the first three days’ rehearsal, 
began to appear somewhat distrait 
and inaccurate in his words was 
Captain Jack himself. 

The piéce de resistance of the 
evening was Mr. Tom Taylor’s 
very favourite drama called ‘ Plot 
and Passion.’ The Eminent played 
Desmarets, a character he boasted 
to have created, in amateur circles 
at all events, and his conception, 
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he observed, was wholly different 
from that of the late Mr. Robson, 
for whom the part was originally 
written; and, on the whole, he ven- 
tured to think that it was decid- 
edly the more refined. On this, as 
on other matters, opinions of 
course might differ. Captain Jack 
played Henri de Neuville, and 
Miss Merton ‘sustained the réle’ 
of Marie de Fontanges. The emi- 
nent manager would not allow the 
company to walk through their 
parts and content themselves with 
reciting their words—he insisted 
upon the rehearsals being gone 
through as if the audience were in 
front; and for the first two or 
three ‘répétitions’ Captain Jack 
played the lover very nicely and 
quietly, and all things seemed to 
promise well. But after that, as 
has been hinted, Henri de Neuville 
began to be bored, or forgetful, or 
nervous, or whatever it might have 
been. The Eminent grew uneasy. 
His was no empty boast when he 
said he had experience in these 
things. His practised eye re- 
vealed to him the unhistrionic 
fact that the Creole’s passion for 
Marie de Fontanges was rapidly 
turning in Captain Jack into love 
with Miss Merton. And ofall things 
the amateur manager dreads most, 
it is ‘spooning’ going on among 
members of his company. How- 
ever, he kept his fears to himself 
for fear of complicating matters, 
or hurrying on a catastrophe, and 
at last the eventful evening 
arrived. 

Penne Court was in the centre 
of a very good neighbourhood, and 
there was no difficulty whatever 
about getting a good audience. A 
short lever de rideau went uncom- 
monly well, without any mishaps, 
and the audience were put into a 
good humour, which a certain 
closeness of packing seemed at 
first not unlikely to threaten. 

Among the spectators it is only 
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necessary for the purposes of this 
story to mention by name, one. 
This was a certain Mr. Barton, 
who lived some eight or ten miles 
distant from the Prendergasts. 
He was a man of considerable pro- 
perty, of some five and thirty 
years of age, much given to tra- 
velling about, and considered ‘ in- 
teresting’ by the female inhabit- 
ants of the county; for it was 
whispered that in the spring-time 
of his youth he had contracted an 
unhappy marriage, and had, in 
point of fact, been divorced from 
his wife on account of her mis- 
behaviour. People were sorry for 
him, though he did not court their 
sympathy, and as he was extremely 
pleasant whenever he chose to stay 
at home and go into society, he 
was invariably a welcome guest; 
and as events pass rapidly in these 
days, nobody cared to rake up a 
story which had been ten years 
buried. 

Having arrived late, Mr. Barton 
was not accommodated with a seat. 
He leaned against the wall at the 
side of the room, and was quietly 
amused at the first piece. In the in- 
terval he conversed with such ac- 
quaintances as he found in his vi- 
cinity, declined the offer of a vacant 
chair rigkt in the centre of the 
auditorium, between two red-faced 
dowagers, and studied the pro- 
gramme. The curtain drew up, and 
‘Plot and Passion’ commenced. 
Mr. Barton watched the performers 
with a languid interest, not un- 
amused with the Eminent’s striv- 
ings after French effects. But if 
any one among the audience had 
been watching Mr. Barton’s face 
instead of the performers on the 
stage, he or she would have re- 
marked a strange and startling 
change come over those usually 
placid and melancholy features 
when Miss Merton appeared in the 
character of Marie de Fontanges. 
His features became livid as he 
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gazed earnestly upon the actress ; 
his hands were clenched nervously, 
and he was terribly agitated. 
But this agitation lasted but for a 
moment; it passed away as sud- 
denly as it came, and for the rest 
of the performance Mr. Barton 
was a calm and _ self-possessed 
spectator. 

Miss Merton acted magnificently, 
there could be no doubt about that. 
The Eminent played up to her 
well; but poor Captain Jack was 
but a very timorous lover. How- 
ever, the audience appeared to be 
well pleased, and were sufficiently 
hearty in their applause. At the 
conclusion of the drama the spec- 
tators adjourned to the supper- 
room, and the amateur actors 
mingled with them as is their 
wont. Everybody expressed his 


anxiety to be introduced to Miss 
Merton, and offered her his ful- 
some congratulations upon her suc- 


cess. Captain Jack hovered ner- 
vously about her. At last the 
guests began to take their de- 
parture. Miss Merton was about 
to enter the supper-room ; Mr. Bar- 
ton glided up to her, and said, in 
his low, quiet voice, ‘Permit me 
to offer you my congratulations, 
Miss Merton.’ She turned and 
looked at him. With a slight bow 
he turned away, and Miss Merton 
fell fainting on the floor. 
Naturally this fainting fit was 
attributed to excitement working 
on & nervous temperament; and 
Mrs. Prendergast, who was of a 
slightly sentimental turn in spite 
of her years, said, ‘See how matter 
will revenge itself upon mind; 
and she wanted to have Miss 
Merton carried to bed forthwith ; 
but when that lady recovered 
consciousness she declined to be 
treated as an invalid, and insisted 
upon supper. Her spirits became 
absolutely boisterous, and poor 
Captain Jack really went mad 
with love upon the spot. Neither 
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Colonel Prendergast nor his wife 
could fail to be aware of their 
son’s infatuation; but as he was 
an only son, and a dot with his bride 
was not essential to his income, and 
as they had both taken a strong 
fancy to Miss Merton, they had no 
objection to the attachment, and, 
with that absurd pride which pa- 
rents will feel, they thought Miss 
Merton very much to be envied. 
Nothing serious, however, tran- 
spired before Miss Merton’s return 
to town, which, in spite of a warm 
invitation to prolong her visit, took 
place two or three days after the 
theatricals. 

By-and-by the Prendergasts 
came up to Town for a season, 
and Miss Merton was frequently at 
their house. Then the Prender- 
gastian world began to talk, and 
it was surmised that Captain Jack 
was engaged to the handsome lady; 
and some said that she was a trifle 
too old for him, while others said 
that she would do very well. All, 
however, agreed that it was de- 
sirable that something more should 
be known about the supposed 
Jiancée. 

Miss Merton occupied comfort- 
ably furnished apartments in 
Charles Street, Mayfair. She kept 
a brougham, a footman, and an 
elderly confidential maid. Her 
coachman was supplied from the 
livery stables. Her footman was 
pumped in vain as to the antece- 
dents of his mistress, for he knew 
nothing; and the elderly confi- 
dential maid was, strange to say, 
averse to garrulity. But the world 
talked on. 

One afternoon, shortly before 
the hour at which Miss Merton 
was accustomed to drive out, the 
footman opened the drawing-room 
door and announced Mr. Barton. 

Miss Merton started from the 
table at which she had been 
writing, and greeted her visitor 
with a cold stare. 
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‘No doubt you are surprised to 
see me,’ said Mr. Barton in frigid 
tones; ‘ be assured that I have not 
come to see you without great 
consideration upon my part. It 
will not take long to explain the 
reason of my presence. It is 
generally reported that you are 
engaged to be married to John 
Prendergast.’ 

‘ And then ?’ asked Miss Merton. 

‘I am anxious to know if you 
have told him who you are.’ 

‘Indeed! I fear your anxiety 
must remain unsatisfied.’ 

‘That is impossible,’ returned 
Mr. Barton coldly. ‘If he knows 
who you are, and is acting with 
his eyes open, I have nothing more 
to say; but as the Prendergasts 
have been intimate friends of my 
family for many years, it is my 
duty to ascertain that in this 
matter they are not deceived.’ 

‘Your duty to ascertain!’ re- 
peated Miss Merton scornfully. ‘It 
is a pity you did not ascertain 
your own duty not to he deceived 
years ago, Edward Barton. No 
living man has wronged a woman 
more than you have wronged me.’ 

‘The evidence upon which I 
acted satisfied a jury,’ replied Bar- 
ton. ‘ They found you guilty, and 
their verdict was a just one.’ 

‘Their verdict was a lie!’ re- 
turned Miss Merton proudly. 
‘Why, what means of defence had 
I, a wretched, friendless, penniless 
woman, against your wealth ? You 
married me, an orphan, and with- 
out a friend in the world. Cir- 
cumstances under which I acted 
with a generous impulse, but with 
what doubtless was imprudence, 
favoured your insane jealousy. 
You, shame upon you, employed 
those most venal of base crea- 
tures, Divorce Court spies, and 
they made out a case against which 
I had nothing to place except my 
conscience and my innocence. The 
ablest counsel at the bar pleaded 
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your cause, whilst I was defended 
by an inexperienced barrister who 
quailed before the strength arrayed 
against him. Go, sir. The law 
which you invoked has separated 
us two effectually, and I claim my 
independent right to order you to 
leave my room and never to enter 
it again.’ 

‘Oh, if I could but believe I 
was deceived!’ groaned Barton. 

‘What good could such belief 
do you?’ said Miss Merton, with 
a bitter smile. ‘Do you suppose 
that if you grovelled in the dust 
and. asked my pardon, I would 
grant it? No; you have sinned 
against me past all forgiveness. 
I would not cross the street to 
save your life.’ 

‘Then, at least, excuse my mo- 
mentary weakness,’ said Barton 
as coldly as before ; ‘ for we all are 
foolish at times, and for the in- 
stant I thought I would give that 
life you doubtless wish to see de- 
stroyed, if the sacrifice could wipe 
out the stain upon you. I have 
only this to say, Miss Merton: if 
you do not think it necessary to 
tell Captain Prendergast the story 
of your life, I shall consider it my 
duty to inform him that you are 
my divorced wife.’ 

With the iciest of salutations, 
Mr. Barton left the room. Miss 
Merton returned to her writing- 
table, but the pen was idle between 
her fingers. Ten minutes later 
the imperturbable footman an- 
nounced, as he had not unfre- 
quently done before, ‘ Captain 
Prendergast.’ Miss Merton rose 
to meet him, somewhat sadly and 
strangely perhaps, for, as he 
grasped her hand warmly, he said : 

* You are not well, Miss Merton; 
you look terribly pale, and your 
hand is so cold.’ 

‘I am not very well, Captain 
Prendergast,’ she replied, ‘and I 
ought not to have allowed you to 
come in,’ 
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‘Oh, but who could soothe you 
better than I can? he exclaimed 
passionately. ‘Miss Merton—Agnes 
—why will you not give me the 
right to be always with you? It 
needs no words of mine to tell 
you how deeply I love you. Will 
you be my wife ?” 

Her faintness vanished. The 
crisis demanded all the power of 
her mind and will, and there was 
no place for mere bodily weakness. 
How wonderfully in such moments 
pains and aches disappear! She 
gazed upon the poor lovesick 
gentleman with melancholy eyes, 
and said: 

‘You know, Captain Prender- 
gast, that I have always liked you; 
but you know also that I Mave 
never encouraged you to believe 
that I regarded you with any 
sentiment warmer than I might 
indulge in towards a gentleman 
who has always been most kind and 
thoughtful in his bearing towards 
me. Think honestly over all that 
passed between us, and say can- 
didly whether my behaviour has 
ever been such as would justify 
you in supposing that I loved 
you.’ 

‘No,’ said Captain Jack sadly, 
‘it does not. I am miserably aware 
of it. But still : 

‘ But still the world has talked 
about us,’ interrupted Miss Mer- 
ton. ‘I own, with sorrow, that 
in cherishing your friendship I 
lost sight of the false criticisms of 
Society; but believe me when I 
say that the greatest wrong I could 
do to your devotion would be to 
answer “yes” to the question you 
asked me just now. Do not pain 
me by repeating it, I implore you. 
Say good-bye to me, and forget 
that we have ever met.’ 

‘ Forget that we have evér met!’ 
repeated Prendergast. ‘ You seem 
to think that a very easy task. 
Perhaps it is to you. I never can 
forget the agonies I have suffered, 
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Miss Merton. I did think you 
cared for me—I did hope—there— 
well—it’s over now. Good-bye, 
Miss Merton. I shall never trouble 
you again.’ 

And to do him justice, he never 
did. He plunged into all kinds 
of dissipation for about three 
weeks, and six months afterwards 
made an extremely good marriage, 
and is to this day a most devoted 
and unselfish husband. 

Indeed Miss Merton was im- 
pressed with the episode far more 
keenly than the gallant soldier, 
and she was sorry for him much 
longer than he was sorry for him- 
self. 

In the meantime Mr. Barton 
lived a solitary life in his rooms 
in St. James’s Street. He thought 
that years had schooled his mind, 
and that time had taught him to 
regard with philosophy or indiffer- 
ence the terrible catastrophe that 
had almost overwhelmed him once; 
but his sudden meeting with the 
woman who was once his wife, and 
whom, for a few short months, he 
had idolised with every power of 
his being, had created a strange 
revolution in his self-conscious- 
ness. He realised to the full the 
unpardonable wrong which he be- 
lieved she had done him; but it 
seemed as if the old embers of 
his love had never been wholly 
quenched, and that they wereslowly 
being fanned again into the for- 
mer blaze. One night, as he was 
sitting in his room, telling him- 
self the old story over and over 
again, a messenger came to him, 
saying that a man who had met 
with a severe accident, and who 
was now lying at the point of 
death in St. George’s Hospital, de- 
sired to see him instantly. He 
inquired the name. It was the 
same as he bore who had been 
adjudged in the Divorce Court as 
the seducer of Mrs. Barton. He 
went at once to the hospital, and 
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there listened to the miserable 
man’s confession. We will call 
this man Gerald Clinton. He was 
Agnes Merton’s cousin, and had 
once been half engaged to her. 
He was passionately in love with 
her, and swore to be revenged 
upon her and her husband when 
she married Barton. He was often 
in difficulties, and Mrs. Barton 
secretly gave him pecuniary as- 
sistance. These transactions she 
concealed from her husband lest 
they should vex him. Then 
Clinton feigned a severe illness, 
and, as he was an outcast from 
his home for his wild and licen- 
tious conduct, he was alone in his 
pretended misery, and Mrs. Barton 
visited him secretly. The villain 
laid his plans well, and whispers 
soon reached Mr. Barton’s ears. 
Edward Barton himself was of a 
terribly jealous disposition, and he 
employed spies to watch his wife. 
Their reports left no doubt as to 
her guilt upon his frenzied mind, 
and he instituted the suit for a 
divorce, and refused to hear one 
word of explanation from his wife. 
Now, on his dying bed, Gerald 
Clinton told him all the truth, 
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and imploring a forgiveness he 
did not receive, died. 

The next morning Edward Bar- 
ton, half mad, rushed off to Miss 
Merton’s lodgings, and burst into 
her presence, told her all that he 
had heard, and grovelling at her 
feet, prayed her to pardon him and 
take him back. 

‘No, Edward Barton,’ she re- 
plied calmly and coldly ; ‘ you di- 
vorced me in the foulest manner. 
You suspected your wife, and 
never gave her a chance of ex- 
plaining her conduct. You paid 
spies to watch me, and they did 
your work too well. You know 
now how they were perjured. 
Their sin rests on your head as 
heavily as on their own. I loved 
you once as tenderly and devotedly 
as a wife could love her husband. 
You chose to shatter all. A love 
such as mine was, once lost, can 
never be regained. The wrong 
that you have done me is irrepa- 
rable. I will not say that I do 
not forgive you, if such forgiveness 
is worth having; but take you 
back! Never! You have taught 
me to despise you utterly, and 
that lesson can never be unlearned.’ 

FREE LANCE. 
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By ‘Old 


. O ALTERNATIVE’ is the 

best novel Mrs. Pender Cud- 
lip has given us since the days of 
* Denis Donne.’ 

The story is light and natural; 
it proceeds without flagging; and 
there is nothing forced in the situ- 
ations or the dénowement. At the 
same time, though we acknowledge 
the truth of Harty Carlisle’s por- 
trait (as a portrait), and feel for 
the unhappy termination to her 
love affairs, we cannot sympathise 
with her character. A woman who 
lies without scruple will scarcely 
stay at the commission of any 
crime; for not possessing the nice 
sense of honour that restrains a 
man from falsehood, once let her 
lose sight of the wrong, all other 
barriers are easily disposed of. A 
woman may command sympathy, 
though she be weak, simple, ig- 
norant, or even reckless; but once 
paint her false, and (as a woman) 
she becomes repulsive. We should 
like to see Mrs. Pender Cudlip try 
her hand on a thoroughily frank 
and upright heroine, one who 
would scorn to be ‘on with the 
new love’ before she was ‘ off with 
the old,’ however much her heart 


might be in advance of her actions. 
Another blot on these volumes is 
the repetition of hyperbole and 
metaphor, which is apt after a 
time to weary, and, like a conti- 
nuous ‘ forte’ in music, to spoil all 
the effect of the crescendo passages. 
If an author wastes all his adjec- 
tives upon thesimplest explanation, 
what corps de reserve has he where- 
with to work up the imagination 
of his readers when he arrives at 
‘agony point? These blemishes, 
however, are the worst we can dis- 
cover in a novel that, whatever the 
different opinions it may evoke, is 
neither ‘ vulgar,’ ‘ coarse,’ ‘ silly,’ 
nor ‘ prurient,’ as too many of the 
novels of the present day are pro- 
nounced to be by critics who can- 
not wield the pen sufficiently well 
themselves to be able to write their 
reviews in either good grammar or 
good taste. 
. * * . 7 
‘Won in a Canter’ cannot be 
condemned on the score of being 
‘slow’ or ‘uninteresting ; for it 
starts at express speed, and never 
draws rein till the end of the third 
volume. But it is more like a 
collection of sporting stories than 
a@ romance, and the accidents, 
hairbreadth escapes, misunder- 
standings, and reconciliation are 
rather too forced to appear natural. 
There is a wearisome similarity, 
too, in the incidents. We will not 
complain of all the women being 
‘lovely,’ because ‘Old Calabar’ may 
have been exceptionally fortunate 
in his acquaintance with the fair 
sex; but to have Charlie Thorn- 
hill, Lord /erricfast, Mrs. Bruton’s 
father, Shirkington Duffer, and the 
Russian Count wounded almost to 
death—to find that Mr. Turtle- 
fat and the Rey. Mr. Gammon, who 
propose to two of the lovely ladies, 
are both married men—and that 
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the mysterious jockeys who ride 
Guardsman and Sultan turn out 
to be the horses’ respective 
owners, becomes after a while 
far too apparent. We must com- 
plain, also, of carelessness in the 

Such a veteran with 
the pen as ‘Old Calabar’ should 
be ashamed to pass such slip- 
shod sentences as ‘a tow’y-co- 
loured crop which were cultivated,’ 
and in the same page, ‘ in conse- 
quence of his hair having assumed 
a deeper tinge, and was now,’ &c. 
And further on we find, ‘ You pro- 
posed, and was accepted ’—‘ They 
have asked you, J, and Charlie.’ 
Notwithstanding which faults there 
is a ‘rush’ about ‘ Won in a Canter’ 
which carries one on with it plea- 
santly enough; and it is a book 
which will please men, because the 
stories are told by a thorough 
sportsman, who under-tands about 
what he is talking, if he is rather 


careless in correcting his proofs. . 
. * . o 


“ Judith Gwynne,’ whilst evin- 
cing a certain degree of merit, does 
not afford a strong enough deli- 
neation of character to atone for 
the badly-constructed plot (if we 
can so call the loosely-connected 
string of events that form the 


groundwork of the story). The 
first volume is fairly interesting, 
opening with a smartly-written de- 
scription of country life; but the 
characters are so unoriginal, both 
in themselves and their actions, 
that the book cannot be called a 
successful one. The heroine is too 
perfectly and conventionally vir- 
tuous to awaken any belief that 
such a person could exist ; the Me- 
phistophelian lover is weakly in- 
capable of carrying out his Machia- 
velian schemes with anything like 
the prestige required to elicit ad- 
miration for clever wickedness ; 
whilst ‘ Tom,’ the ‘ pure and perfect 
knight,’ develops into an unmiti- 
gated bore. The farmer is perhaps 
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the best drawn character in the 
book, though we are unable to un- 
derstand why he should alternate 
his baptismal name from ‘ James’ to 
‘ William’ throughout the three vo- 
lumes. The actress, Lind St. Clair, 
is an impossibility, and displays a 
woful amount of ignorance on the 
author’s part of everything con- 
nected with the stage. Burlesque 
actresses of immaculate virtue do 
not, as a rule, live in palaces in 
Kensington, surrounded by every 
luxury, and go backwards and for- 
wards to the theatre in their car- 
riages attended by members of the 
aristocracy and — preserve their 
virtue. Neither are they able, for 
a mere caprice, to give up their 
engagement at the theatre, and pass 
the evening with a friend. Neither 
do they often die for love. All this 
part of ‘ Judith Gwynne’ is simply 
highflown nonsense. We advise 
Mr. Lisle Carr, too, to be more 
careful in his selection of words. 
Such expressions as ‘ wobbled ’ and 
‘keckled’ are not in the English 
language; nor have we ever heard 
before of a ‘ strident voice.’ The 
story, moreover, is three times too 
long, and bears an unpardonable 
amount of ‘ padding.’ 
. . * . . 

Mr. Ker prefaces ‘On the Road 
to Khiva’ with an account of the 
charges made against him, during 
his sojourn in the East, of having 
sent home unreliable information, 
which charges he most emphati- 
cally refutes, saying that all he 
wishes to do now is to tell his own 
story fairly. We can testify that 
he has told it well. His narrative 
is written in a free, chatty, maga- 
zine-article style. There is nota 
dry line in the book ; and whether 
it contains much information or 
not, it cannot fail to engage the 
attention of any one interested in 
the subject of which it treats. Mr. 
Ker says he has as yet seen only 
one half of Central Asia, and ex- 
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presses his determination, as soon 
as he has recovered the effects of 
his last attempt, to try again. All 
we hope is, that, having tried and 
succeeded, he will give us another 
narrative as bright and interesting 
as the present one. 

a * = 


* . 


‘The Norman People’ is a vo- 
lume containing the genealogy and 
nomenclature of the Norman race, 
which, with the Danish and Anglo- 
Saxon, form the three great consti- 
tuents of the English nation. Half 
of the book is occupied by an al- 
phabetical series of Norman names 
from the ‘Post Office Directory,’ 
with the dates of the foundation of 
the families in England. It forms 
a useful volume of research, as well 
as one of interest to all concerned 
in its compilation. 

* * . * 

The second volume of the ‘ Poeti- 
cal works of Robert Buchanan,’ con- 
taining his ‘ Ballads and Poems of 
Life, deserves the same praise as 
the first. For those who are not yet 
acquainted with this author’s works 
we cannot do better than to advise 
them to buy them. The present 
edition comprises all that can be 
desired in point of appearance and 
economy. 

. * * * * 

Mr. Douglas’s work on ‘ Horse- 
shoeing as it is, and as it should 
be’ is not intended for the pro- 
fession only. It concerns every 
one who has a spark of humanity 
in his bosom. The description of 
the exterior and interior of a horse’s 
foot and hoof, of the various uses 
of its sinews, nerves, and muscles, 
and of the folly we commit by 
frustrating the uses of nature by 
our present plan of shoeing, are so 
plainly put, that a child might 
understand and shudder at them. 

That with our national prestige 
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for breeding and understanding al! 
about horses, we should neglect to 
make ourselves acquainted with 
knowledge so simple, and yet so 
essential to the comfort and well- 
doing of the animal, is unpardon- 
able, and will be still more so 
when Mr. Douglas’s little book has 
got well circulated, as we trust it 
may do. We all. know the agony 
a tight or ill-fitting boot occasions, 
and how the use of it can worry 
us to the poisoning of all enjoy- 
ment; and it is horrible to con- 
template what sufferings the poor 
creatures, who cannot speak and 
tell us of it, may endure in the 
performance of their enforced la- 
bours. Verily, if there is a God of 
Justice, there must also be a para- 
dise somewhere for the reception 
ef the dumb martyrs whose blood 
cries daily to heaven for vengeance. 
And not among the least of them 
are the horses. No one who 
reads Mr. Douglas’s book with 
attention, but will long to see the 
day when one of their evils at 
least may be remedied by the ex- 
ercise of common sense. 
* * . . > 

‘ Longevity’ is a medical treatise 
on the means of prolonging life 
after middle age, which some people 
appear to think desirable. To such 
Dr. Gardner’s book appeals, con- 
taining many descriptions of the 
different forms of human weakness 
and recipes for their avoidance or 
eure. There is no doubt that a 
great deal of suffering may be 
avoided by a little care ; and, since 
our incapacity for enjoyment af- 
fects others as well as ourselves, 
we do right to ward off disease as 
long as we can. ‘ Longevity’ is 
intended to assist us to this end, 
and therefore Dr. Gardner is en- 
titled to the thanks of the whole 
community. 
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